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~ GREEK AVIATORS!" 


adhe. to The Christian Science 
from ie European News Office — 


‘ATHENS, Greece (Friday) —- Greek 
troops. are now within 50 miles of 
An aeria] squadron has made 
a successful) raid.on the town and it 
is claimed that many bombs were 
‘| dropped on the barracks of the garri- 
son. Aivators report that the popu- 
lation is being evacuated. 


PROTEST IS SENT 
~ BY SOUTH CHINA 


Assertion Made That the Peking 
Government Cannot Speak 
for Entire Country at Coming 
Conference on Disarmament 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
eacadduas of the invitation to at- 
tend the confercnce to discuss Far 
Eastern problems in connection with 
the limitation of armaments by the 
Chinese Government on Thursday was 
followed yesterday by a protest on the 
part of the South China Republic, at 


the head of which is Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
‘asserting that Peking cannot and does 
not speak for the whole of China and 
that. whatever decisions are arrived 
at with the assent of the Peking de!- 
egation at the conference could not 
be held binding on South China. 

A statement issued by Mr. Ma Soo, 
personal representative of Dr. Swun 
‘Yat Sen in Washington, is in part as 
follows: 

_ “The facts are that China is divided; 
that there are two governments in 
Chima; that the orders from Peking 
are not observed in the South: that 
the South controls absolutely six of 
{the richest and by far the most im- 
portant provinces of the Chinese Re- 
public, with several provinces that are 
more or less independent of Peking 
and have representatives in the gov- 
ernment of the South. The population 
of the Southern provinces that form 
the Canton or Southern government, is 
about half of the total populatian of 
the Chinese Republic. Dr. Yen may 
‘think that he can speak for the whole 
of China, an he may,even try to pick 
out a few politicians in Shanghai who 
were formerly connected with the 
Southern Government to join in his 
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Facts Need to Be Faced 

“TI think we have to face facts. As 
a matter of fact, Peking does not 
control the whole of China and there- 
fore cannot speak for the whole of 
China, and whatever the decisions of 
the conference may be, although as- 
sented to by the Peking delegation, 
they will not be recognized by the 
‘South, still less can they be binding 
on the people of South China. I 
think the United States knows this 
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also know this. 
ourselves? Why goion pretending! 
that Peking does represent the whole 
of China when it does not and can- 
not?’ It is like children playing a 
game of pretending. Another illus- 
tration: it is like negotiating with a 
man for a contract of two or three 
million dollars when you know per- 
fectly well that all the wealth at his 
command is about two or three hun- 
dreq dollars. They may even sign 
the contract but they will find 
that the contract cannot be en- 
forced, for the simple reason that 
the poor man has not got the two or 
three million dollars. I am sure that 
nobody wants to make the conference 


a “farce.” 


Comment Withheld 

The Secretary of State refused to 
comment on the South China protest. 
Communications from many countries 


are coming in daily and deal with 
many phases of the conference prob- 
lems. It would obviously be improper 
to give them official publicity. 

For similar reasons, officials refuse 
to be drawn into a discussion of the 
reported allusion by Mr. Lloyd George 
to the desirability of a tripartite 
understanding between Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States. The | 
policy of this government, to enter 
into no alliance but to stand firm for | 
equal opportunities and justice for all | 
was reiterated. The Secretary of, 
State is firmly resolved tc make no! 
statements which could be construed | 
into a pre-judgment of questions that 
will come up at the conference. It 
is hoped that other powers will have 
broad policies similar to those of the 
United States, so that on that score 
there may be agreement and coopera- 
tion, which will lead to the mainte- 
nance of peace. 


FEDERAL AID ROADS 
BILL PASSES SENATE. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—-The Federal Aid Roads Bill, appro- 
priating $75,000,000 for construction, 
one-third of which would be immedi- 
ately available, was passed yesterday 
jby the Senate. 
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S$ CONFIRM 
ADIT ONS IN RUSSIA 


1 The Christian Science Monitor 
dent in Berlin by wireless 
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TAPANL [OATH TO. 
‘DISCUSS. SHANTUNG 


Dejwring Up ot Ageads For the 


Washington ‘Conference May 
Be Ticklish, as Japanese Are 
Keen | to Bar ‘This Subject 


lal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — Not- 
withstanding certain misgivings that 
have in the past been manifested in 
Japanese circles regarding the ulti- 
mate effect that the acceptance of 
President Harding’s invitation to the 
Washington conference might have on 
Japanese interests in the Far East, 
confidence is now being, expressed that 


| with the exception of a few necessary 


reservations a free ventilation of the 
whole Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tion will prove of benefit to all con- 
cerned, 

President Harding’s invitation hav- 
ing been received in Tokyo, it is un- 
derstood that only a few days will 
intervene, necessarily occupied with 
certain formalities, before official ac- 
ceptance is made by the Japanese 
Government. It will then be neces- 
sary to get down to the business of 
the decision by the countries most 
concerned of just what is to be in- 
cluded on the agenda. That the draw- 
ing up of this agenda is going to be 
a ticklish job is frankly acknowledged 
by Japan for the very good reason that 
certain subjects which America would 
wish to be included could in no wise 
be accepted by Tokyo as a: profitable 
subject for international discussion. 


Relief From Armaments 

The question of limitation of arma- 
ments, that only a ‘short time since 
was considered to be a matter “which 


would prove of paramount importance 
at the Washington conference, has, 
so far as Japan is concerned, been 
relegated to a secondary place, mainly 
owing to the world-wide recognition 
and acceptance of the necessity for 
some such plan to relieve the burden 
imposed by armaments. -The difficul- 
ties that surround any attempt to 
draw up an agenda acceptable to ally 
parties, lie not so much around arma- 
ments as they do in avoiding subjects 
which have already been decided by 
enor nenonn) treaty. 

On the one hand it is stated to be 
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fares of ‘in are 
acquired oy heer nations ‘through 
political or commercial treaties with 
the Chinese Government. Whatever 
might be the opinion of other nations 
in this matter the Japanese Govern- 
ment would surely view any such pro- 
posal with considerable suspicion, 
and as a thinly veiled attempt to 
bring up the whole of the Chino-Japa- 
nese relations including the vexed 
question of Shantung. 


A Danger to the Conference 
On this account alone the drawing 
up of the agenda is expected to be a 
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and the powers that have been invited | * somewhat prolonged undertaking, for | to an intelligent understanding for 


to attend the Washington conference | on ho cofsideration wil] the Japanese | the future. 
Then why deceive | Government willingly give its consent; tained that the only effective way to 


to a discussion of Shantung by the 
conference. In fact any attempt to | 
bring China into the controversy, if 


persisted in, will endanger the whole | 


proceedings, for in effect it would 
amount to bringing the Versailles 
Treaty before the bar ofthe Washing- 
ton conference. Moreover, if it is 
considered feasible to alter the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in favor of China, then 
in Japanese circles, it is believed, pre- 
cisely the same right may be claimed 
by Germany. 

On the other hand, the proposal to 
include matters relating to Siberia 
would be welcomed, for then an op- 
portunity could be taken by the Jap- 
anese delegates to bring before the 
conference the urgent necessity of 
finding some outlet for Japan’s sur- 
plus inhabitants. This matter is of 
vital importance to Japan with her 
teeming population, and though the 
Siberian climate leaves a great deal 
to be desired, yet the country has the 
advantage of being able to some extent 
to supply Japan’s needs in raw mate- 
rials, so that a commercial! treaty 


whereby the rights of her nationals | 
would be) 


could b:2 
welcomed. 


Japanese Disappointed 
Amother matter that will 


protected there, 


find a 


|place on the agenda is the Anglo- 


Japanese Alliance. Japanese authori- 


ities express considerable disappoint- 
ment at the failure of the recent 
in:perial conference in London to deal 
‘satisfactorily with the proposal to af- 
firm its renewal. 

Ample recompense would accrue to 
Japan in this respect, however, if, by 
the reference of the Anglo-Japanese 


Treaty to the ‘Washington conference | 


it should result, either in America 


‘becoming a partner toa _ tripartite 


Pacific alliance as mooted by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Com- 
mons yesterday, or in the formation 
of an effective association of nations. 
If the Washington conference fails to 
formulate some pact which will not 
only include America but also Ger- 
many in an association of nations. 
then the greatest opportunity in the 
world’s history for the establishment 
of permanent peace will have been 


j lost. 


T NEWS SUMMARY | 


‘That fact was reiterated by Mr. 


he pre 


‘Great Britain has gone to the limit 
‘of possible concessions to Ireland. 


Lioyd George in the House’‘of Com- 
mons and by Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords. It was pointed out 
by the British Premier that as soon 
as an agreement was reaclied it would 
ibe the duty of the executive to submit 
a bill to Parliament without delay, 
but provision had to be made for the 
possibility of the proposals being. re- 
jected. If that misfortune befell the 
relations between the two islands it 
would be taken to mean a challenge 
to the authority of the crown and the 
safety of the Empire. Mr. Asquith 
supported the government's offer 
which, he said, was indorsed by Brit- 
ish opinion throughout the Empire. 
Parliament adjourned until. Octo- 
ber 18. p. 1 


Within a few days Japan, it is ex- 
pected, will accept President Har- 
ding’s invitation. Her doubts about 
the Washington Conference have. been" 
overcome and interest now centers On 
the agenda. The difficulty in drawing 
up the list of subjects lies not so much 
in the question of armaments as it 
does on the avoidance of issues already 
decided by international treaty. Japan 
would oppose any attempt to revive 
the Shantung issue, but would wel- 
come a discussion on Siberia; to 
Siberia she looks for an outlet for her 
surplus population. As to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance the Tokyo Govern- 
ment would feel highly recompensed if 
a debate on the treaty resulted in 
America becoming a partner in a 
tripartite Pacific alliance. ». 3 
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From inquiries in League of Nation# 
circles in Paris it would appear that 
it will not be until October that the 
Upper Silesian problem will be seri- 
ously brought up for solution. It is 
unlikely that the Council of the 
League will have -an opportunity to 
make a pronouncement before then. 
In the interval the precise method 
of approach may be _ determined. 
French opinion seenis to be against a 
prolongation of the proceedings by 
the introduction of fresh facts ob- 
tained by the commission in the dis- 


puted territory. p. l 


Mr. Lloyd George’s statement re- 
garding Great Britain’s desire for the 
establishment and maintenance of a 


wholehearted friendship between the 
United States and the British Com- 
monwealth has been heartily approved 
lin ‘the United Kingdom, likewise his 
| declaration that “if an alliance with 
Japan should merge into a greater un- 
derstanding with Japan and the United 
States in all problems of the Pacific, 


| that would pao a great event and it 
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The movement toward the repeal ‘of 
the so-called Lusk anti-sedition bills 
in New York is growing, and has now 
the support of the League of Women 
Voters, Cooper Union, the Horace 
Mann Parents Association and the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 


New York. p. 4 


fa 


In his address last evening before 
the Institute of Politics at Williams- 


said the moment was particularly aus- 


town, Massachusetts, Viscount rate 


picious for the disarmament confer- 


ence because the nations, im- 
‘poverished by war, were ready to come 


At the same time he main- 


| banish the evil of armaments was to 
.do away with causes of friction amonz 
| states. p. 4 


While the battleship is still de- 
clared to be the backbone of all de- 
fensive and offensive naval forces, the 


| I 


report of the joint army and navy | 
board to the Secretary of Navy on air-| 
craft experiments, declares that it/| 
will probably be impossible to con- 
struct a vessel capable of withstand- 
ing the largest type of bombs now 
dropped from airplanes as carried 
from naval bases. The present de- 
fect of aircraft is dependence on the 
land base of supplies, it is said. pp. 4 
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Following the acceptance on Thurs- 
day by the Peking Government of 
President Harding's invitation to at- 
tend the conference on disarmament, 


| protest was made yesterday in behalf 
of the South China Republic, at the 
head of which is Dr. Sun Yat Sen, to 
the effect that Peking does not repre- 
sent the whole of China and that what- 
ever decisions are reached by the con- 
ference with the assent of the Peking 
delegation cannot be held binding 
upon South China. The State Depart- 


ment withheld comment on this de- 
velopment. Pp. 1) 


Severe criticism: of the United 
States Shipping Board developed yes- 
terday in the Senate during considera- 
tion of the deficiency bill to meet the 
board’s operating losses and current 
expenditures. Senators were - out- 
spoken, some even going so far as to 
charge not only. gross inefficiency but 
dishonesty in administration and 
Management. The point had been 
reached, it was argued by some, where | 
a receiver should be appointed and/| 
the government Jiquidate the entire. 


concern. rp. 1 


While Senator Sterling yesterday 
expressed himself hopeful of the im- 
mediate passage of the anti-beer 
measure, reporting that the conferees 
of the two houses of Congress were 
on the verge of agreement, the danger 
of delaying still remains. In case the 
bill should be put over till autumn 
there is danger, it is feared, that the| 
country will be flooded with so-called 


aiedicinal beer. p. 1 


QUICK DECISION ON" 
SILESIA UNLIKELY 


It Is Not Now Expected That 
the Problem Will Be Seriously 
Brought Up Before _ the 


League’s Council Until October’ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—The pro- 
cedure to be followed by the Council 
of the League of Nations in the settle- 
ment of the Upper Silesian dispute is 
the subject of much _ speculation. 
From inquiries in League circles it 
seems that it will not be until October 
that the problem will be seriously 
brought up for solution. When the 
Council méets at the end of the month 
only a few days will separate it from 
the meeting of the Assembly. The 
Assembly is expected to last through- 
Out September, during which time it is 
unlikely that the Council will have 
an opportunity of pronouncing upon 
Upper Silesia. Thus the affair will go 


over into October. 


This does not mean that nothing 
will be done in the interval. What is 
proposed is that the Council on 
August 29 should consider the precise 
method of approach. The nomination 
of a reporter to the Council will be 
made. Quinones de Leon, former am- 
bassador of Spain in Paris, is regarded 
as a probable reporter. This r6éle, it 
is held, can hardly be given to French, 
English, Italian or Japanese = 


|} sentatives, since their countries have 


taken an active part in the meeting of 
the Supreme Council and in some 
cases have more or less direct in- 
terests. 

Paul Hymans, the Belgian delegate, 
has already in hand the report on 
the Polish-Lithuanian conflict respect- 
ing Vilna. 


Choice of a Reporter 


The Chinese delegate seems a de- 
sirable choice, but there is an opinion 
that as the question is exciusively Eu- 
ropean he cannot be expected to un- 
dertake the responsibility of the 
report. This objection, which is not 
very sound, since it would seem that 
it is precisely a non-European dele- 
gate who could be counted oh to be 
most impartial applies, it is contend- 
ed, to Mr. Da Cunha, the Brazalian 
Ambassador. There remains only the 
Spanish delegate to take up this im- 
portant task. 

Among the preliminary matters to 
be settled at the first meetings of the 
Council is whether the Council should 
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German delegates. It has also to de- 


cide whether it will itself study the/terday their willingness to 


be cleared up immediately if it is 
desired to avoid another blind alley. 
For example, in apparent contradic- 
tion with Mr. Lloyd George, it is 
‘asserted in some quarters here that 
the whole region of Upper Silesia is 
not the subject of the Council's ex- 
‘amination, but only the industrial re- 
gion. The most important is the 
doubt which-éxists whether the allied 
statesmen are pledged to accept a 
majority, decision or only a unanimous 
decision. Unless an authoritative 
statement is forthcoming a fresh dead- 
lock can already be foreseen. 


AGREEMENT NEAR 


Senator Sterling States That 
Conferees Are on Verge of 
Settlement but Danger of 
Delay Til Autumn Remains 


Special to The Christian Scienge Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Senate and House conferees on the 
Willis-Campbell anti-beer bill, which 
is in ,deadlock, are on the verge of 
reaching an agreement that may 
bring about passage of the hotly con- 
tested. legislation before the Senate 
takes its recess next Wednesday. 
This was the announcement made 
last night. by Thomas Sterling (R.), 
Senator from South Dakota, who is in 
charge of the bill in the Senate, fol- 


the night. Henry F.:Ashurst (D.), 
Senator from Arizona, who refused to 
take part in the proceedings on 
Thursday, that caused such an unpre- 
cedented outbreak in the Senate, did 
not take part in yesterday’s confer- 
ence. 

Although recognized prohibition 
leaders yesterday refused to believe 
that Roy A. Haynes, prohibition com- 
missioner, would flood the country 
with medical beer and wines should 
the restraining legislation fail at the 
last hour before the recess, it is said 
that there is reason >» believe that the 
beer regulations nevertheless would 
be issued. Some leaders point out 
that the Treasury Department already 
has held up the regulations since A. 
Mitchell Palmer, former Attorney- 
General, rendered his famous decision, 
before retiring from office. , Having 
delayed that long, there is no reason 
why the regulations should not be 
held up another month, until Congress 
meets again, they contended. 

House leaders remained firm im 


yiles and 
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out a warrant. 


problem or appoint a commission or|country be flooded with medicinal beer 


institute a tribunal. These technical 
questions of procedure, 
eral others such as the question of 
whether unanimity is necessary, and 
an understanding about the method of 
voting, though apparently of little 
consequence, must be settled clearly 
before the task is taken up, and it is 
inevitable that some time wil! be 


spent on them. 


mportant Points in Doubt 


During the sitting of the Assembly 
it is suggested that an opportunity 
should be taken to proceed with the 
necessary investigations and studies, 
but jt is scarcely possible to hold 
special sittings of the Council which 
will be fully occupied with the agenda | 
of the Assembly. All opinion 


Paris appears to be against the pro-| the trouble. 


rather than agree to the Senate 


besides sev-|amendment as approved by that body. 


Just what sort of a compromise has 
been reached by the conferees, or just 
how far they have gone toward patch- 
ing up the differences between the 
two houses on the question of “search 
and warrant,” Senator Sterling would 
not divulge. He indicated, however, 
that the conferees may be ready to 
submit their report today. Unless 
this report absolutely removes all 
doubt about the “legalizing of home 
brew,” Senator Ashurst will refuse 
to sign it. 

Andrew J. Volstead, chairman of the 


| 


House Judiciary Committee, is will- 
ing, it is known, to accept a com- 
promise on the Stanley amendment, 


in} which has been the chief cause of 


He will not agree to the 


longation of proceedings by the ac-' amendment in its entirety nor will 
cumulation of fresh facts by the com- | 


mission in Upper Silesia. It is urged 


‘that everything of consequence 
known and is contained in the dos- 
siers to be submitted by the Supreme 


Council. 
Many important points concerning 


j it 
iS'amendment was adopted unanimously 


the House, for that matter. When 
is understood that the Stanley 


by the Senate after a score of sena- 
tors had participated in its framing, 
the difficulty in the way of forcing 
acceptance of a ecompromise_ that 


the Supreme Council still appear to' | weakens the amendment to any ex- 


be in doubt, 


and should certainly ' tent is plainly evident. 
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ON ANTI-BEER BILL} 


PREMIER DECLARES 
BRITAIN’S TERMS 
TO IRELAND FINAL 


While Negotiations Remain Open 
as to Details the Outline of the 
British Offer Cannot Be Al- 
tered or the Basis eet | 


Specia] cable to The Chistian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
—Important statements on the Irish 
question were made in the House of 
Commons today by Mr. Lloyd George 
and in the House of Lords by Lord 
Curzon, in speaking on the motion 
that the House on its rising should 
adjourn until October 18th. Mr. Lloyd 
George said he would have liked to 
haye moved the resolution without 
saying any word in support of it. 
Nothing. could be said at this stage 
of the Irish negotiations that could 


possibly be helpful, and there was al- 
ways the danger of words being used 
which were capable, if not of misun- 
derstanding, at least of misrepresen- 
tation. ; 

The Premier stated that the govern- 
ment had nothing more to say beyond 
what had been said in the two let- 
ters sent by him as head of the gov- 


lowing a conference that lasted into | 


ernment to Eamon de Valera. The 
proposals were carefully considered 
‘and weighed in the negotiations. 
“There were two courses. You could 
always, if you liked, keep something 
in hand to be used later on for the 
purposes of a settlemen.. That was 
one course. But there was another, 
that you should put all your cards 
on the table. . 


Nothing Kept Back 

“After carefully considering which 
of those courses we should adopt,” 
said the Premier, “without hesitation 


we adopted the latter, because of the 
importance of ranging on the side of 


our proposals all sane opinion, not 
merely in this country and-Ireland but 
throughout the world. We therefore 


their heehee ge to. td the Sen- 
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decided on putting the whole of our 
terms into the letter without keeping 
anything back, and I think experience 
proves we were right in adopting that 
course.” 

He had heard no suggestion from 
any quarter of the world that in the 
proposals the government had not 


piven | ‘ Oss le conces- 

open as to details the outiline oft the 

terms could not be altered nor the 
basis changed. If, and as soon as, an 
agreement was reached, it would be 
the duty of the executive to submit a 
bill to Parliament without any delay, 
but they were bound to provide for the 
possibility of the terms being rejected. 
If that misfortune befell the relations 


between the two islands, Britain would 
be faced with a graver situation than 
ever before had arisen. 


Parliament to Be Consulted 

Rejection would mean a challenge 
to the authority of the crown and the 
unity of the Empire. Steps which 
would then have to be taken ought 
not to be taken without first consult- 
ing Parliament. If, on October 18th, 
an agreement had been reached or 
negotiations were prdceeding satis- 
factorily the House would meet for 
the purely formal act of prorogation. 
But if the negotiations had broken 
down and the position was hopeless, 
then the Speaker would, after con- 
sultation with the government, sum- 
mon Parliament at 48 hours’ notice, 
and the executive would lay before 
Parliament its plans in reference to 
Ireland. The government, however, 
reserved the right to take any emer- 
gency measures which might be nec- 
essary before Parliament niet. 

Despite disquieting statements, he 
hoped reason would prevail, and that 
the Irish leaders would not reject 
the largest measure of freedom ever 
before offered to that country, or take 
responsibility of renewing a conflict 
which would be robbed of all glory 
by its overshadowing sorrow. 


Offer Endorsed 


Herbert Asquith following the Pre- 
mier said that the government’s offer 
tu Ireland was indorsed by British 
opinion throughout the Empire, and 
he supported the proposal before the 
House. After other speakers had ex- 


pressed their views the motion was 
agreed to and the sitting suspended. 

Lord Curzon in the House of Lords 
declared that nothing had been kept 
back with regard to the terms offered 
to Ireland, and the transaction would 
be conducted not only before the face 
of Great Britain, but before the faee 
of the British dominions and of the 
English-speaking population — 
out the world. 

The government had offered all that 
could be given without compromising 
the safety of the realm, the sovereignty 
of the Crown, and the dignity of the 
Empire. Looking a. the speeches de- 
livered in Dublin he would not like 
to pretend he could be over-sanguine, 
But loo«ing at the thing from a polit-. 
ical viewpoint it was difficult to be- 
lieve that any body of responsible men’ 
would reject the particular form and 
quality of independence—-the dominion 
status—-which was offered to them for 
something they could not obtain. That 
would be to sacrifice the fruit for the 

Nor would they benefit really if 
instead of the status of Canada, 
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6 to the not be compared at all. 


_|to the greatest extent. Suppose an 


1 Dg . orem. Under the new plan the duty 
"pa as door, dark would in reality be 40 per cent, mak- 
eee Betnte and Means ing {it necessary to fix the price at 
e ‘report pro-| more than $1 for the imported article. 
reation Lt ad ‘sesangharen Ee, in turn, 
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the were in power.|market and the price becomes a 
a wes directed at the Ford-| monopoly price, which the consumer 
i, as “one to relieve a few will have to pay. 
_ of the biggest: profiteering) “ft is not, as so many people be- 
ions in the United States, and | jjeve, a question of the custom house 
8 ‘Mellon says, to uN~-/ expert increasing the value, say 10 or 
— 15 per cent, but of the actual inclu- 
Democratic report charges that) .ion of the entire profit, not only of 
, 1916, the corporations |the manufacturer, but of the whole- 
® $47,000,000,000 up to this! caler in the valuation of the imported 
-dedticting all the taxes |, ticle. 
y pa “since January 1, 1916, in- : 
§, excess profits and other war| Price Agreement Danger 
s, they have a clear profit left of| “This is true not merely of the 
badedaed the report stated./ staple articles, but of luxuries, where 
e- han four-fifths of this was a small demand makes a high profit on 
less than 10,000 corporations,/ each article necessary, so that the 
more than half was made/ present prices on such articles, 
5 of © big profiteering cor-| held down by importation when the 
includes the steel| price goes too high, will be raised 
e Bethlehem Steel Company,/to any figure that suits the conven- 
‘Du Pont companies, the various/ience of the wholesaler. So in the 
dard Oil companies, and the meat | articles which it is absolutely necés- 
| . sary to import, the wholesaler will 
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Democrat and Republi- again fix the value of succeeding im- 
bea ir in mind that these same COr-| ports, regulating price to suit him- 
ions. were ogg eae age self, and the public will pay. 
fabu ’ “The third objection to the ‘Amer- 
: leir stockholders, while our | jcan valuation’ is the tendency to 
hate - in France were spilling | .ause price agreements. The recent 
, for the “egg and | housing investigation showed how this 
™ their coun evil had crept into American busi- 
" ou i os ogueanetmd ot ness, and this new measure will make 
**, ped an even greater temptation. Whether 
‘re taxes on under existing law,|these be of the so-called ‘open’ or 
eve altogether the more than | ‘,ecret’ variety, such a ‘evel of prices 
! Boome io ender preg apaemgee might be set up in this market as 
i to become a similar burden on the 
gate he ig income is | consumer as they are now on the home 
rr $1 . p wRe s a wg dollar | seeker. The situation might even be 
— : their families | worse, for in building materials there 
ee of their children.” is no interference from imported ma- 
a terials. The more consistently such 
A RAISE ~ CUT, RENTS price agreements are adhered to, the 
DATE more successfully they will prevent 
' - BY COMPANY countervailing importations and so 
render inoperative a wholesome and 
A! to The ee pate necessary sactee = protecting the con- 
: — ong! sumer against ex on. 
he ~ontamath “ be placed “The oemaste essinst combinations 
n of this'in restraint of trade is difficult and 
ee oad by Henry F.|continuous. Why foster their growth 
er iater. the Baltimore | and invite the creation of new ones? 
of Labor. If Congress decides that material 
s is that of a manufacturing | changes i. schedules are urgently 
| in South Baltimore, which oo terre it will be far saner and safer 
t Eiidesee the wages of all its | to advance rates, based on the present 
_ gs 30 per cent. This plant,; valuation system. This has at least, 
2 of ms 30 small houses, occupied 2 Oy es egy ae of aoomntdation 
S own employees, has raised the | 4n efinition en rendered clear 
“tw @ since the beginning of the | 4nd reliable in operation.” 
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California—An in-| Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson in 


said in part: 

“The world is sick, suffering with an 
erganic, disease—‘alcoholic degener- 
acy.’ leoholic degeneracy is a dis- 

ease? The same disease that overtook 
and destroyed civilizations and nations 
that are gone. The convulsions of his- 
tory were but symptoms. It is demon- 
strable that Europe in recent decades | 


the Ku-Klux Klan 


ee aes wer Veew--/7rhe seals 
of the American 


pleted. The council is intended to be 
‘fight, and win it quickly. If Amer- 


the nations and civilizations, an era 
in which to build up the brotherhood 
by men under the fatherhood of God.” 


because of this American 


feature. 

+ Pilea ~ on Rev- “We have just completed our in- 
gs) vestigation of the ‘American valuatign’ | 

E Dedien arty’ $/ plan and gh it as say eg no 

a Inheritance portance that the people of the Unit 

wt of States shouid realize the far-reaching 
he Excess Profits ‘Tax effoct of this seemingly innocent ad- 
mini ive measure. For instance 

: _jin the law it is provided that where an 
0 Th me Critin Siece Mon American-made article is ‘comparable 
its | ews Office or similar,’ the wholesale price shall 


aTe Soarest ot of Columbia ao basis for duties on the rere 
icstie: sepert on the le. That is, if the material of a 
i ithe Democratic members | ®t of clothes looks similar in style 
one nd weave, it shall fix the value for an 

sand Means Commit- |i ported material of which the wear 
dene , declared their support|and manufacturing quality may be 
micah forth in the taxation |very different. Similarly, mony. ~- 

. | chines made of the same material an 

Bae te Sapablionn looking just alike, cannot be used ae 
schedul the same work, and therefore, while 
ne for: seeay. officially comparable or similar, can- 


American Bankers Association 


American Bankers Association and the 
Merchants Association have protested 
to Washington the continuation of the 
excess profits tax until 1922. The 


“But an even greater objection to 
bankers say: 


the measure is the effect on the sell- 
ing price, and that is where the people 
‘of the United States are being misled! except as an emergency measure re- 
quired under the unusual conditions 
of war. Restoration of peace has 
destroyed both the reason and the ex- 
cuse for the tax. Continuation of the 
tax is one of the most important fac- 
jtors operating to keep up the cost of 
production of manufactured. goods, 
and the higher cost of finished prod- 
| ucts 48 against those of farm products 

5 ear of an "Sqatabis dnd har- 


monigus price level. 


gsr te article can be bought in Europe for 
\ behalf erga 50 cents while the comparable article 
sand Means in the United States costs $1. Sup- 


cae tobeten ‘qrdtis is éviver from the 


prices is. to reduce and restrict the 
purchasing power of farmers, live- 
stock men, cotton growers, lumber- 
men, of] producers and miners, for 
the reason that they are forced to sell 


at prices relatively too low, and with 
the proceeds of their sales can buy 
finished products only at prices rela- 
tively too high. 


producers of raw materials naturally 
means reduced selling by producers 
of manufactured goods, and the buying 
power of manufacturers and their em 
ployees, therefore, is likewise reduced. 
The so-called excess profits tax is ac- 
tually not a tax on profits, but a di- 
version of working capital and by in- 
hering the working capital of the 
country, it prevents that full develop- 
ment of productive enterprises with- 
out which there cannot be full employ- 
ment of labor.” 


“This tax is extremely detrimental to 
business, results in sérious discrimi- 
nation between competing firms, is 
very difficult of “administration and 
imposes on all corporations a great 
burden of cost for expert legal and 
accounting services. The entire busi- 
ness community has long urgently de- 
mande@ a simplification of our taxing 
system, and especially that other and 
more simple measures be substituted 
for the excess profits tax. The Treas- 
ury Department is already several 
years behind in auditing and finally 
adjusting the returns of excess profits 
taxes, thereby subjecting the business 
world to long-continued uncertainty 
as to the final amount of their tax 
obligations. This delay and uncer- 
tainty is extremely harassing and very 
detrimental to business interests. In 
our opinion an end should be put to 
these conditions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” ~< 


BALTIMORE HAS 


sion of Baltimore into zones, anu a 
campaign of education, designed to 
acquaint the public with the advan- 
tages of zoning, are projects which a 
zoning commission, recently ap- 
pointed in this city, plans to carry 
into effect during the months to come. 


arrainged at which the zoning propos!- 
tion will be explained for the benefit of 
property owners in all sections of the 
town. The commission is attempting to 
make the matter one of city-wide co- 
operation, and is pointing out that 
every citizen will be affected by the 
zoning program, in that the latter 
méans the regulation of types of busi- 
nesses and homes, as well as the de-| 
velopment of schools, sewerage, and | 


‘the organization and | speaking here recently on prohibition 


and over $30,006,000,000. of America’ - 
treasure. 

“The World League Against Alco- 
holism is pressing the fight in prac- 
tically every land in the world.. The 


ment of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and ws and ordinances in pur- 
8 thereof, so as to have com- 
plete and effective prohibition in 
America, as a base, to pursue the 


liquor traffic relentlessly, until nation 


after nation, on other continents, goes 


dry; and: finally the nations of the 
world in conference will banish . the 
legalized liquon traffic from the earth. 

@ plastic: condition of society, 


~as the result of the great war, has 


brought the opportunity to win the 


ica wins, the new era begins in which 
degeneracy will no longer overtake 


BANKERS PROTEST 
PROFITS TAX DELAY 


Joins With Merchants to Op- 
pose Proposed Continuance of 
Excess Profits Till 1922 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—BSoth: the 


“The tax never could be justified 


ecprevents. the 


“The effect of these inequitable 


“Reduced buying by farmers and 


The Merchants Association says: 


ZONING PROJECT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BALTIMORE, Maryland—The divi- 


A schedule of meetings is being 


Mr. Lloyd George Declares He 
Does Not Know of Any Coun- 
try With Which, It Is More 
Important to Act in Concert 


agen cx from its mur 


ropean awh Cities 
Engiand (Friday)—That 
a@ union of all the English-speaking 
peoples in a bond of friendship for the 
good of the whole world is the desire 
of Great Britain is evidenced by the 
reception given to the frank and com- 
prehensive statements of the British 
Prime Minister in his House of Com- 
mons speech last night. His: pro- 
nouncement should do much to clear 
away any doubts that may have lin- 
gered in.the minds of American: states- 
men or the American public regarding 
Great Britain’s earnest desire for the. 
establishment and maintenance of a 


United States and the British 


been few occasions 
when the chief elected representative 
of these islands has approached the 
matter of relations between this coun- 
try and America in such unreserved 
and candid terms. Such a _statement 
: “It is a cardinal principle of 
British policy. and must be, that we 
should act in as complete an accord 
With the United States of America as 
any two countries can. 
of any country in the world with 
with whom it is more important that 
we should act in concert than With the 
United States of America,” is a frank 
utterance that can hardly be over- 
looked. when coming from the British 
Prime Minister after his conference 
with the dominion premiers. 


Alliance Not Advocated 
His reference to the fraternity that 


I do not know 


Americans is also héartily approved, 
particularly where he states that the 
people in this country do not look 
on Americans as foreigners, and the 
whole speech received nothing but 
commendation. 
In yoicing these sentiments, 
Lloyd George is not only speaking for 
Great Britain, but for the whole Em- 
pire, ag the dominion premiers are 
at one with him, as was evidenced 
in a speech recently made by the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, 
“I am sure I state 
the opinion of Australia, when I say 
the people have a very warm corner 
in their hearts for America, for they 
see in America today what they them- 
selves hope to be in the future.” 
General Smuts also brought this 
out quite clearly when, speaking for 
South Africa at the imperial] confer- 
“To my mind it seems 
clear that the only path of safety for 
the British Empire is a path on which 
she can walk togetaer with America.” 
At the same time Genera] Smuts states 
that he does not advocate an American. 
- in fact, he says it would be 
both undesirable and unnecessary. 


A Guarantee for Peace 


Lloyd George in dealing with the 
matter of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
: “If an alliance with Japan should 
merge into a greater understanding 
with Japan and the United States in 
all problems of the Pacific, that would 
be a great event, and it would be a 
guarantee for the peace of the world.” 
An understanding of this sort would 
render it of small importance whether 
the center of political gravity were in 
the German Ocean, the Atlantic or the 
Pacific Oceans, and furthermore, would 
be heartily welcomed by the British 


*' raiders? 


when he said: 


.ble, but we don’t need you any longer, 


‘This important point was brought 
out by Mr. Lloyd George when he said: 
“Nothing would please more the Brit- 
ish dominions as well as the mother 
country than a settlement which would 
make them feel that the British Empire 
and the United States of America could 
work side by side in common partner- 
ship for the restoration of- the peace 


“IT do not know of any guarantee 
that would be equal to that of the 
United States of America and the 
British Empire in agreement upon the 
upon’ which world 
policy ought to be based. That would 
be an absolute guarantee of the peace 
of the world, and I am still hopeful 
that such an understanding as would 
establish a scheme of that kind will 
ensue as a result of the coming con- 
ference at Washington.” 


Empire Indefinable 


In view of these statements, 
felt that the whole world must recog- 
nize that peace with honor is the one 
aim and object of the British Empire, 
and the surest way in which reace 
is to be guaranteed is through such 
loosely knit unity as now exists be-| creatly concerned in the Pacific are | 
tween the rest of the English-speaking 
people, to which Mr. 
referred when he 
would be a mistake to lay down any 
rules or to embark upon any defini- 
tions as to what the British Empire 


great principles 


Lloyd George 
indicated that it 


added, 


To do this, he considers, would be 
to limit its utility and unity. 


ay sd 


are dtning the British | 


.. New Voice 


British Cassninineiatl Is Heard for 
the First Time 


LONDON, England (Friday)—In- 
dorsing the statement of Mr. Lioyd 
George in the House of Commons with 
referencs to the .- Washington con- 


ference and the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance The Times today declared: 
“Plainly it represented the considered 
judgment aad deep aspirations of the 
dominion prime ministers and the rep- 
resentatives of India, as well as the 
Prime Minister and Government of 
Great Britain.” 

Regarding the statement that dis- 
armament would be easier if preceded 
by a Pacific understanding. The Times 
says: “Both for the United States and 
Japan, this voice ofthe British Em- 
pire, uttered thus for the first time 
in a matter of incomparable impor- 
tance, may well have unprecedented 
authority. It is a new voice in world 


now is newly articulated.” 

Mr. Lioyd George said: “When you 
come: to the question of a renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance you must 
take into account how it has operated. 
There was a real test in the late war. 
No man who watched what happened 
could. come to any other conclusion 
than that it was loyally and faithfully 
interpreted and Carried out by our 
Japanese ally. 


Japan’s Valuable Aid 


“The Pacific was being raided by 
fast German cruisers; our ships were 
being sunk, and we had to depend on 
the help of Australia and New Zea- 
land. Great Britain’s immense fleet 
was strained to the very last ship, 
new and old, in the gigantic opera- 
tions for protecting Great Britain’s 
own shores in the North Sea, the 
North Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
In the immense Pacific Ocean and in 
the Southern Atlantic, how were we 
to guarantee a half-million colonial 
and a million Indian troops crossing 
thousands of miles of sea against the 


“We could not have done it but for 
the fact that our Japanese ally came 
to our aid. The Australian and New 
Zealand premiers admitted it: They 
said, ‘We would not have sent ou: 
troops without that guaranty,’ and at 
the beginning of the war we certainly 
could not have given the guaranty 
but for the fact that the Japanese 
fleet came there to assist us in chas- 
ing the raiders. It was invaluable to 
us; it was one of the turning factors 
in the war. They loyally and faith- 
fully to the letter carried out their 
obligations, and carried them out in 
the spirit. 

“Is it to be suggested that we now 
should turn round. and say to them, 
‘Thank you. You.stood by us in trou- 


80 goodby” Would anybody behave 
like that in business? The British 
Empire must behave like gentlemen. 
When you are dealing with a coun- 
try that stood well by you in trouble 
and it is suggested that you should 
bring the alliance to an end when the 
trouble is over, I say that would not 
be becoming to the British Empire. 


The Important Factor 


“I do not believe there is any 
country in the world, whether it likes 
the Japanese alliance or not, that 
would think anything better of the 
British if we had broken off the al- 
liance. They might appear glad for 
the moment, but in their hearts they 
would despise us for doing it. That 
does not mean that we are to con- 
tinue an alliance of this kind on any 
point against anyone else, and cer- 
tainly not against the United States. 
It is a cardinal principle of British 
policy, and it must be, that we should 
act on as complete accord with the 
United States as any two countries 
can. 

“I do not know of any country in 
the world with whom it is more im- 
portant that we should act in concert 
than with America. But I do not see 
why it is impossible to remember our 
obligations to Japan and at the same 
time preserve a spirit of fraternity 
with the United States. That is one 
of the questions I still hope it will 
be possible to have discussion upon. 


Sin cere i 


‘ing. I believe disarmament would be 


°| Judicial Commission Urges an 


obstacle to such friendship. othing 


more, as well as the mother country, 
than a settlement which would make 


America could work side by side in a 
common partnership for the restora- 
tion of the peace of the world—for 
guaranteeing the peace of the world. 


guaranty that which would be equa 
to Japan, America and the British 
Empire in agreement upon the great 
principle on which world policy ought 
to be based. That would be absolute- 
ly a guaranty of the world’s peace, 
and I still am hopefu} that such an 


understanding as would establish a 
heme of that kind will ensue as a/ congestion in the federal courts even 


prior to the world war. War legisia- 
tion, revenue laws, bankruptcy and 


affairs; or if it is not new, it at least | sc 
result ef the coming conference at 


Washington.” 


fully discussed, the foreign policy of 
the Empire, including the Silesian and 
Asia Minor, issues, reparations and 
the disarmament of Germany.” 


Kenworthy, Independent Liberal. 
The Burden of Naval Defense 


discussing Ireland,” Mr. Lloyd George 
replied, “but they had their difficulties 
quite as much as we, and that was 
not the sort of question they were 


Smuts,” interjected Percy Hurd, Coal- 
ition Liberal. 


there was no burning desire on the 


perfectly straightforward and honor- 
able part.” ’ 


sensus of opinion at the conference 
that the Empire must have a naval 
force equal to that of any country 
in the world. It would be unfair to! of liquor cases will doubtless decrease 
leave to the mother land the whole 
burden of naval defense, but the ex-. 
tent and nature of- the contribution 
must be left to the dominions and 
India, because each naturally was 
anxious to guard. its own independ- 
enc¢g. 


means of naval stations, some by oil 
and some by having their own fleets,” 
said Mr. Lloyd George, “These ques-/| relief to the federal courts.” 
tions must be decided by the parlia- 
ments of the respective dominions. 
This is not a matter in which we could 
presume to dictate, prescribe or even 
suggest,” 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S 


—The Administration bill designed 
to authorize Major-General Leonard 
Wood to become governor-general of 
the Philippines without retiring as an 
active officer of the army was laid 
on the table yesterday by the House 
Military Committee without a record 
vote. Committeemen were said to 
have held it would be a dangerous | 
precedent to establish. 


were reported to have favored tabling 
the measure which makes it certain 
that the bill will not come to a vote 
in the House. 


expressed at the committee session, 
it was said, members agreeing that 
he would make an excellent governor 
and should accept President Harding’s 
offer. The opinion was reported to 
be equally general, however, that it 
would be a dangerous precedent to 
permit army officers to acecpt civilian 
posts without first resigning their 
commissions. General Wood, it is 
argued, should retire from the army 
if he wished to accept the island post. 


If the alliance with Japan could be/ city population, as estimated by the 
merged into a greater understanding /|compilers of the new city directory 
with Japan and the United States on} which is now being distributed, is at 
all the problems of the Pacific, that|this time 107,959 and the population 
would be a great event, and it would|of the metropolitan, or bay district, is 
be a guarantee for the peace of the|121,961. By these figures San Diego's 
world. growth in the last year has been 8478 


ence is, first of all, to arrive at an un- 

upon the Pacific. I do not 
believe you will attain the same 
easure of success in a disarma- 
ment conference until you have at-/| 
tained to that complete understand- 


easier if you could get that clea 
understanding first, and I still am 
hopeful that this view will be taken. 
A Common Partnership 


“The British Empire as a whole |s 
agreed in the desire for complete 
friendship with the United States and 
to make arrangements which would 
remove every conceivable pei peeac 


would please the British dominions 


them feel that the British Hmpire and 


“I do not know of anything to 


Increase of Federal Justices 
to Relieve Congestion Due 
Largely to Prohibition Cases 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News. Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Because of congestion in the fed- 
eral courts, the Attorney-General re- 
cently appointed a voluntary commis- 
sion of three federal judges and two 
attorneys, who have, after conference 
with the Attorney-General and other 
officials of the Department of Justice 
and with members of both houses of 
Congress, recommended the appoint- 
J|ment of 18 federal judges at large 
with legislation providing for their 
assignment when and where needed, 
an 18 per cent increase in federal 
judges. 


The Attorney-General, explaining 


the situation yesterday said: 


“There was constantly increasing 


“The conference of premiers was/ liquor laws and the laws relative to 


“And Ireland?” asked Joseph M. 


narcotics, together with shipping and 
incréase in population and trade, have 
all combined to create a very serious 
condition in the federal courts. 


“The effect of the war was to reduce 


the number of cases in bankruptcy and 
the civil cases on both the law and 
eguity sides of the court. During the 


“We should not have objected to! war the increase in court business was 


on the criminal] side. When the war 
terminated the condition of business 
returned to the former and usual 
course, in consequence of which civil 
particularly anxious to take up Of/and bankruptcy cases rapidly in- 
their own free will. There was N0| creased. 

‘burning desire—” 


“In 1920 there were 118,744 cases 


“Except on the part of General pending at the close of the fiscal year, 


while the estimated total pending 
June 30, 1921, is 141,000. The com- 


.Mr. Lloyd George: “That is unfair; | mission found that in some districts 


there were as many as 5000 to 20,000 
part of General Smuts. He acted 4/|casey pending and undisposed of on 
August 1, 1921, and that there has 
been an increase of 800 per cent in 


The Premier said it was the con-| criminal business since 1912. 


“While this condition is largely 


created by the legislation relative to 
prohibition, and although the number 


as the states pass enforcement laws 
and as public opinion changes in the 
districts where enforcement is now dif- 
ficult, nevertheless: such decrease will 
not occur in the near future, and even 
then the increase in civil business, due 
to growth in population, the ending 


“Some would like to contribute by/of the war period and the continued 


BILL IS TABLED 


development of the country, will, in 
our judgment, prevent any appreciable 


The Attorney-General has recom- 


mended the plan to the President and 
Congress. 


FARMERS MUST SELL~ 


DESPITE HIGH RATES 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Heavy rail movement of grain will 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia! continue this fall in spite of high 


Practically all committee members 


No criticism of General Wood was 


SAN DIEGO’S POPULATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SAN DIEGO, California—San Diego's 


“The problems of today may be in/ persans. 
the Atlantic. Yesterday they were in | = 


tomorrow into the Pacific: and, when | 
they do, the powers that are most | 


America, Japan and the British Em- 
pire.” 

“And China,” interjected a mefnber | 
of the Hcuse. 

“Certainly, and China,” the Premier | 


—— a a 


“Those four great countries,” Mr. | 
Lloyd George continued, “are pri-| 
marily concerned with having a com-| 


an indefinable thing,” he said, | 
makes the British Empire united and} Pacific. But the surest way to make) 
You are defining life itself-a success of any disarmament -confer- | 


plete understanding with regard to the | 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


other public utilities. 


| 
| 
I 


the German Ocean, and they may pass | | 
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freight rates and low market prices, 
H. W. Prickett, Salt Lake City Traffic 
Bureau, told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday. Farmers will 
be compelled to sell and take a loss, 
he said, to meet deferred debts. 


Unless carriers reduce the rates on 


'grain. however, the movement will be 
curtailed greatly after this year be- 
cause many farmers are abandoning 
their farms, Mr. Prickett said. 


He presented figures on car earn- 


ings intended to show that the move- 
ment of wheat is more profitable to the 
carriers than many other basic com- 
modities. 


W. S. Hanson, a Utah farmer and 


banker, said farmers in his state have 
exhausted their credit at the banks 
which as a rule are not forcing liqui- 
dation as they know it would bring 
about even more Serious conditions. 


——- 
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WINTER VOYAGES DE LUXE 


To sunny, interesting lands. The 
splendid White Star liner Adriatic 
(24,540 tons); sailings January 
7th, February 1/8th. 


[tinemary : Madeira, Gibraltar, Al-_ 
giers, Monaco (for the Riviera), 

Genoa, Naples, Malta, Athens 
(Piraeus). For full particulars 
address: 


‘Wits STAR LINE - 
11 Broadway, New York 
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St. James Theatre Bidg., Boston, Mass, | ' 


“ortland land Aes: eles 


ox the See SUBMARINE ~ FLEET at 
ifie Coast SROVINCETOW, 


ILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING 


wt L. le Round . 
Fiuarisons Co,| "es" Cape Cod 


FARE—Round Trip $2; One Way $1.75 


Including War Tax 


. f 
! ‘Le wharf, 400 Atlantic Ave.. Boston. pays 
S2Z72CEC J. 9.80 A. M., sunders and Holidays 16 A. M. 
STATEROOMS REFRESHMENTS MuUsIC 


_ Tel. J Fort Hil) 4235 


ttle San Francisco 
SERVICE -o TOURISTS 


D 


sweet shop 


44 4k R 
Doris” Chocolates $1.00 a Ib.) || 06 cette, Boston Tel, Fore Hilt 4000. 
Ice Cream of Supertor Quality 


wlar sailings from Boston to 
eferecet, IN New York to Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Liverpool, Plymouth, 
London, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Mediterranean Ports. 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


_ 


Dainty light lunches, 
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Lucy Larcom may not, have been a 
‘great poet, but then she is here writ- 
about a brook, and there are some 


TO ‘ST RATFORD BY 
ROAD 


Specialiy for The Christian Science Monitor 


Officially one Shakespeare summer 
festival at Stratford-on-Avon is much 
like another. Some ten plays were to 
be given in all this year, seven or eight 
performances being given in each 
week. Most of them were done at the 
spring festival. 

This year the shortage of coal 
meant fewer trains, and since people 
must get about somehow, the road has 
regained muck of its ancient prestige. 
Fleets of motor busses and motor 
chars-&-bancs have sprung up, and to- 
day there is hardly a town of conse- 
quence throughout the kingdom to 
which the public may not journey as 
conveniently by petrol as by steam. 

It is probably not too much to 


?; hope that when next year’s Stratford 


summer festival comes round there 
will be a properly organized motor 
service, whereby within the fortnight 
one may journey from London to 
Stratford by road, and return by 
road, having meanwhile seen the plays 
and visited the many places of interest 
clustered together in the beautiful 
heart of England. Were the entire 
business taken in hand intelligently 
and on inclusive terms there should 
be no lack of support, for it is a gen- 
eral complaint with visitors from 
abroad that they would see Shake- 
speare acted in his own land and can- 
not. The parties would, of course, be 
accompanied by guide lecturers. 

Let us assume that our band of 
Stratford pilgrims is complete, and, 
their baggage having been sent on in 
advance, all are in their seats and 
ready to start. What road should they 
take? Could there be for them a bet- 
ter road than that Shakespeare took? 
Stratford had a choice of 
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s.to London. ‘The one was ator g Th aa 

ie ob @ little north “tt, |: 
Banbury and Aylesbury. Atl 
Uxbridge the two converged. Both 
were a few miles over the hundred; 
the latter route being slightly the 
longer. That Shakespeare‘used the Ox- 
ford route is assured by the friendship 
with the hostess of the Crown Inn, 
Carfax, fair’ Mistress Davenant, to 
whose son, afterward Sir William 
Davenant, the poet, he stood godfather. 

Moreover, it was at Grendon—an- 
other place on the Oxford route—that 
he came across the constable he 
afterward served up as Dogberry. His 
use of the Banbury route has no such 
corroboration. For some obscure rea- 
son the Banbury route was favored by 
the well-to-do. But though it is on the 
Oxford road that one pictures Shake- 
speare, leaving Stratford to seek his 
fortune in London, trudging along 
bravely yet glad of a lift from a pass- 
ing carrier, it is natura] to suppose 
that in after life Shakespeare, now a 
man of substance and the chosen 
mouthpiece of his native town, saw 
something of the mens Ayleahury 
route from horseback. 

It seems that no existing smear a- 
bancs service is loyal to either route. 
That by which one reckoned to travel 
to Stratford for the opening of the fes- 
tival had for its ultimate destination 
Rhyl, or some equally remote place, 
to which Stratford is but as a hajlf- 
way house. And to reach Rhyl by 
nightfall one must start for Stratford 
at an early hour. Fortunately on the 
Sunday in question there were but 
three travelers, and all of them bound 
for Stratford. So a motor-car was 
substituted for the char-a-bancs, and 
the chauffeur, being left to find his 
own way thither, took the authentic 
Oxford route and stuck to it. 

To describe the journey in detail 
is impossible, but the mere mention of 
the names of the places it passes 
should show how interesting it might 
be made, if properly annotated: 
Tyburn, Kensington, Uxbridge, Ger- 
rard’s Cross, Beaconsfield, High Wy- 
combe, Oxford and Woodstock. All 
these have high historical associa- 
tions, and there are besides the scores 
of wayside towns and villages, happy 
and charming in themselves, and 
needing no setting off of great events. 
And the more northerly route has 
much to offer. If the traveler is not 
reminded of Penn, he is, at Chalfont 
$St.- Giles, reminded of Milton, and 
with the Beaconsfield of the Oxford 
route may be paired Aylesbury, for 
while the one provided Disraeli with 


,- 


a title in the Lords, the other was the 


headquarters of the constituency for 
which he sat from 1847 onward in 
the Commons. 

Many of Stratford's summer guests 
spent day and night on, and in, the 
Avon. For the first week or so, at 
any rate, some landladies earned 
their money very eaSsily.. They often 
had no beds to mala, jf no tables 
to lay, their lod usually pre- 
ferring to sleep in punts and to take 
their meals, pictiic-wise, under the 
trees that fringe the river banks. The 
waterside of the recreation ground 
was white with tablecloth’. Every- 
where were bathine ‘parties. One 


e running water which 


moonlight night the New Shakespeare 


jthe same way there are halls 


.does not need to fill 
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highway, the worst guide to 
Stratford is a Bradshaw, Were Shake- 
speare to travel the old road today he 


| would, no doubt, see much that to him, 


would be strange and new. To him 
England's verities would be as a 
vision. May we not in traveling that 
same road vision some of the verities 
known to him—the judges on circuit 
soberly jogging from one assize town 


jto another, followed at a respectful 


distance by the gentlemen of the bar, 
then gayly habited; the young stu- 
dents repairing to their university, the 
rich on steeds of their own, those of 
moderate means om post horses at 3d. 
a mile, others on foot. Or, again, 
some nobleman’s company of actors 
mounted, maybe, on donkeys and lum- 
bering behind them the baggage wagon 
that bears their belongings, among 
them rich raiment and other costly 
perquisites from their master’s last 
great masque. : 

-We must not make too sure of see- 
ing much in the way of coaches—for 
the coach js still “a strange monster 
the sight whereof puts both horse and 
man into amazement.” They will all 
travel slowly to our thinking; even the 
horsemen are well content to cover 
their 40 miles a day. Let us not laugh 
at their lack of speed, nor despise it; 
it comes not of necessity, but of choice, 
and is a grace of the time, betokening 
leisured serenity. Only when time was 
all important did these violently bestir 
themselves, and then to some purpose, 
as when Richard Boyle in 1601-02 ‘eft 
Cork with the news of the Spanish sur- 
render at 2 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing and the next day supped with Sir 
Robert Cecil at his home in the Strand. 


LUGNE-POE 


Pioneer of the Ibsen Play in France 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


The Théatre de l’Qfuvre in Paris is 
one of those little theaters which 
abound in the French capital. Tiny 
as it is, it has become, under the 


| direction of Lugné-Poé, one of the 


most remarkable places of its kind. 
Somehow it seems to be easier to start 
a theater or to start a newspaper or, 
indeed, to start anything in France 
than in other countries, where solid 
financial foundations have first to be 
assured. In Paris you gayly publish 
a little sheet without knowing how 
you are going to pay the printer, and 
the issue of the second number de- 
pends upon the receipts from the 
first. In consequence of this light- 
hearted method there is always a 
mushroom growth of journals. In 
de- 
voted to some form of entertainment 
scattered all over the city, and those 
persons who, like Balzac, interest 
themselves in the financial position of 
persons and enterprises, must be 
sorely puzzled to understand how the 
small establishments can possibly 


-hold sufficient paying ateaeaeas to} 


}make the Veuture pay nae ion 

Some *such ‘toueht ‘cétnes to one 
in Lugné-Poé’s theater. True, it is 
larger than some others that could 
be mentioned, but its dimensions 
scarcely seem to be commercial. How 
does Lugné-Poé, who has an excellent 
company of players, and who pro- 
duces plays that no other actor in 
Paris dreams of producing—Scandi- 
navian, Austrian, Belgian—how does 
he manage to carry on? 

The question becomes more acute 
when one considers the French habit 
of distributing free tickets or tickets 
at half price. Lugné-Poé doubtless 
his house in 
such a way at present, but he freely 
confesses that to assure the triumph 
of the Scandinavian theater in France 
he had to issue many thousands of 
billets de faveur. Two things are 
necessary for success from the man- 
agerial and even the artistic view- 
point. The first is a good box office 
return, and the second is an appre- 
ciative audience, and of the two the 
audience is even more important than 
the box office. It may be hard to 
have empty coffers but it is harder 
still to have an empty salle. At a 
pinch one might manage 
money but one cannot manage with- 
out spectators. It will probably al- 
ways remain a puzzle how Lugné- 
Poé obtained the funds to persevere, 
but the question of how he obtained 
an audience has been answered by 
Lugné-Poé himself. 

In those days, he says, and those 
days extended over a number of 
years, it would have been impossible 
to continue had the hall not been 
filled with persons who had accepted 
free tickets. Ninety per cent of the 
audience had been invited and they 
came because they could come for 
nothing. It must indeed have been a 
meager amount of money that was 
taken at the doors. But the C(£uvre 


ae me 


jlived. The doors could be kept open 


until at last Paris began to realize 
that Ibsen plays were worth paying 
for and that the talent of Lugné-Poé 
was worth at least a few francs. 

Lugné-Poé is a native of central 
France; hewn like a stalwart oak, his 
square, set face, his rather slow, delib- 
erate gestures, his somewhat heavy 
movements, make of his acting some- 
thing which is not at all startling, 
not at all brilliant in the sense in 
which brilliance is generally under- 
stood in the French theater. He 
speaks quietly. It has become the 
fashion to describe this kind of act- 
ing as “natural” acting. In fact, it is 
in a lower key than the key of real- 
ism. 

At last Lugné-Poé has been called 
upon by the Comedié Francaise to 
supervise the production of an Ibsen 
piece in the French national theater. 
He has given Ibsen his theater in 
Paris, for although other and - more 
modern plays by French and by for- 
eign authors are given at the Maison 
de I’CZuvre it is the Ibsen plays which 
still form the staple production. If ir 
has taken many years for these works 
to be received with the respect and 
admiration that is due to them., at 


| 


any rate Lugné-Poé nas the s..tisfac- 
tion of seeing his ambition realized. | 


without a 


THE REPORTER JOINS 
ips THE FANS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Those closely tied knots of men 
covering the peninsula that juts from 
the rear of the Times building out into 
the traffic flowing through’ Broadway, 


Seventh Avenue and Forty-Third, 


Street, New York, are men who know} 
whereof they speak. Settle down in 
among them some. evening, along 
about 6:30, and you'll hear what in 
me England used to be called “tall 
ta i” 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes— 
a phrase reminiscent of something 
some one tried to teach me in school 
once—is a large blackboard affixed to 


the Times building, some distance up. | 


The board is covered with such 
groups of words as New York, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, grouped in 
couplet formation, with oblong spaces 
following as rhythmically as metric 
feet. If you drop around after 3 
o'clock, you will see these spaces 
gradually filling with white figures. At 
about 8 at night. the last figures op- 


posite the names of the cities farthest | 


west appear, and the last set of totals 
far to the right of each couplet, where 
the rhyme comes, will be revealed. 
But the crowd will not go home 
then. They will stay and talk awhile 
longer. They, I will have you know, 
are baseball fans, and the tongues of 
basebaH fans run on forever. They 


newspaper ‘statistiva, ° Toe : are the 
sort of prey they’ve been looking for. 
‘They will rend your gouty s to tat- 
ters: It is better to. let 
among themselves. The same crowd 
every night, the same arguments; 
only the scores, are different from, day 
to. day. 

It is an intriguing habit, this base- 
ball. Out of trolleys, taxis and pri- 
‘vate cars, ‘rolling ‘by, hindreds crane 
their necks to peek at the scores and 
glance incidentally at the kndtted 
fans. Only the folk sitting in the 
Coney -Island busses. waiting for 
the things to fill up and start, are 
immune. But they are merely the 
kind of people who spend half the day 
sitting in Coney Island busses waiting 
for them to start. Hence they are no 
judges of real sport. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
IN TIBET 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


Though many of the arts have flour- 
ished in the East, painting and poetry, 


for instance, this is not the case with 
music, which, in its highest expres- 
sion at least, is peculiarly Western. 
Oriental and occidental music have 
indeed nothing in common; the former 
is simply noise, unsystematized, rude. 
It is difficult to account for this. No 
musical instrument ever made in 
China, for instance, has any delicate 
appreciation of tones, which is pass- | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Of its quality there could be no two opinions 


have been there ever since 3 o’clock,!ing strange of a country which has 


or perhaps 2. 
ress of the games throughout the 
country, they have speculated as to’! 
what the next 
forth, and only talked their big talk 
intermittently. But when the last) 
game is finished, then the big talk) 


begins. | 
es -T neard some of tt'the ‘Other night. 

“Tt tell ya Ruth has hit 60 homers 
this year. Sixty, I tell ya. Who told 
you only 59? Sixty. Surest thing you 
know. ... The Braves? Huh! Nota 
chance. Yeh, I know their pitching 
string is going good, but they can't 
last. I tell ya:they can’t last. Lookit 
that up there? Can’t ya read? St. Louis 
11, Braves nothin’. They can't last, I 
tell ya. Heilman. No, you're all 
wrong. Heilman. Cobb ain’t led the 
league in batting this year. It’s Heil- 
man—can’t ya hear me? Heilman. I 
don’t care what you think. Read your 
paper. It’s Heilman... Pipp knocked 
him in. It wasn’t Ward at all. Don't 
ya remember Ward went out on an in- 
field grounder? Where are yer eyes? 
What do you go to the games for, any- 
way? The Gi'nts will win the flag 
hands down. Pittsburgh? Where do 
you get that stuff? Just because the 
Pirates is out front now ain't no sign. 
The Gi’nts are coming. Ya can’t keep 
the Yanks down. Cleveland is out of 
it. Leading just now, but I tell ya, ya 
can't keep the Yanks down... . Who, 
Rixey? He don't pitch right-hand. 
He’s a southpaw. Sure. Didn't ya 
ever see him pitch? He's a southpaw. 
. Schange bats both ways, left for a 
right-hander and right for a south- 
paw. How do I know? siin't I seen 
him?’ 

And that’s the final proof for all 
statements. Things are said about 
every conceivable feature of the game. 
Long disputes are waged about vital 
statistics like the color of the players’ 
hair. And the proof is always, “Ain't 
I seen him?” 

For they have all seen them all. They 
are the dyed-in-the-wool. vard-wide 
and unshrinkable fans. They are the 
bleacherites, the gentlemen who sit 
under the boiling sun on the hard 
boards in center field. Under sun and 
storm they are loyal to the home team. 
When they can’t get up to the Polo 
Grounds, they hang around the score 
boards in the Square. When they can 
get up to the grounds they hang 
around the boards later. 

And these, who have been to the 
day’s game, are the real experts. 
These are the boys who can tell you 
every smallest bit of strategy en- 
gineered around and on that diamond. 
They know more about the managers’ 
strategy than the managers ever 
dreamed necessary for anyone to 
know. They can almost tell you 
what the pitcher was thinking when, 
after passing the third man in a row, 
the catcher approached him for a 
moment’s conference. They know all 
there is to know about the national 
game. 

If you don’t believe it, or if vou 
think you know more about it than 
they do, look me up late some after- 
noon, and before dinner I'll pilot you 
among the thick growth of fans on the 
Times peninsula. I'll challenge vou 
then to pit your knowledge against 
theirs. Just casually remark, loud 
enough so that others than myself 
can hear: 

“Ruth? Why, his home runs are 
half luck. Anyone can—” 

That’s as far as you'll get. Down 
upon you will descend a dozen fans, 


armed with avalanches of words and 


While the emerging | 
white figures have recorded the prog-/| even 


inning would bring ) 


given us the polytonic languages. But 
in Europe the best music is 
appreciated by comparatively few; it 
requires a certain training to com- 
prehend anything so compiex; and 
without understanding, a vague con- 
-tentment there may be, but scarcely 
an active enjoyment. 


Some ‘years ago, when traveling in 


_Peastern Tibet, we took with us a gram- 


cophone, not indeed an elaborate in- 
Strument, but one well suited to the 
rough usage of mule transport, and 
the austerities of camp life 
mountains. 
in some gloomy Tibetan kitchen, sur- 
rounded ‘by tall swarthy Kampa in 
their long cloaks and high boots; or 
at the door of the tent on some moon- 
light night in the forest, we would 
set up the 
watch the faces of our companions. 

Nothing could have been more un- 
expected than the reception accorded 
this strange music by the half wild 
mountaineers. . Of its origin 
deep mystery, and long would 
hornless gramophone) 
whence the sound came: 
quality there could be no two opinions. 
It was great! 

Do not 


blind adoration of the 
simply because it was marvelous. 
No, it was something beyond that 
which these highlanders felt. Deep 
down in their hearts there must have 
lain music—harmony, rhythm, a 
blending of sweet notes heard every 
day. Only they could not express it: 
and here was an instrument which 
spoke for them, which toucked the 
hidden spring within for a fleeting 
minute, and expressed for them all the 
pent up beauty of their mountains. 
the soft glory of their forests, the 
tumultuous confusion of their rivers. 

Does auyone doubt this? Then 
listen! It was in a smal] village to 
which we were no strangers, 
had taken out the instrument. and the 
people crowded round as the band | 
struck up. “Good! good!” murmured | 
the men, nodding their heads; it was| 
all they said: A tall man carrying a/| 
small child was among the 
anc now came a banjo solo. At the 
first tinkle the baby sat up; a seraphic 
smile overspread his face, and two 
little hands began to beat time! 
was truly a delightful picture. Neither 
the bamboo Jew’s-harp, nor the’ 


to 


a bamboo frame over a sounding box 
of skin—give out notes like the banjo. 
That baby had music in his heart. 
Nor was it less surprising to see joy 
and recognition depicted on the faces 
of the listeners, when a song was put 
on.the gramophone. The Eastern peo- 
ples sing in a shrill falsetto; generally, 
they as little appreciate the highly 
trained voice of the European singer | 
as we do the squalling on the Chinese | 
Stage; yet here was a people who! 
listened and applauded ungrudgingly. | 
The ‘bells, too, enchanted them: they | 
asked for them again and again. 
Little had the apathetic curiosity of | 


mobs to hear the wonderful singing 
box, and stood stolidly by with a total 
lack of expression on their impassive 
faces, prepared us for the unalloyed 
joy of the highlanders. And this we 
can only ascribe, as was indicated 
above, to the music which fills their 


tiful world. 
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box of minstrelsy and | 


crowd, | 
his 'abors relent, and not feel a com- | 


Tibetan fiddle—Yak hair stretched on | 


the Chinese, who indeed gathered in| 
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| by a person, the chuck automatically 


The walker is afield in the crusty, 


there | 
might be some doubt, nay, here was | 
the | 
people peer through the slits (it was a/| 
discover | 
>but of its | 


clash of cymbals and the blare of 
trumpets, yet the~ simple villagers, 
sleeping under the starry sky, per- 
ceive in the soft and rugged beauty 
of their forested mountains, in the 
laughter of many waters, a sweeter 
harmony which they ‘cannot imitate. 


RED-LETTER DAYS 
OF A WALKER 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


A walker’s red-letter days (more 
appropriately, green-letter days!) are 
seven. Annually he looks forward to 
these seven, and when each of them 
comes he rejoices. 

According to the Greogorian calen- 
dar, these are movable events; but 
not so in the schedule of the seasons 
compiled and arranged by nature’s 
almanackers. In that elastic natural 
calendar, to which man’s is but a 
rough, general guide, what corre- 
sponds to months depends upon the 
weather; not upon the sun, as do 
man’s. Some years in New England, 
for instance, nature’s March runs 
past middle-April, and October holds 
well up into December. Because 
there is a correspondence to the solar 
calendar, these red-letter days can be 
expected to fall somewhere within 
the limits indicated below. 

Earliest comes Woodchuck Day. 


noon-melting snow of late February, 
when he sees with surprise afar off 
on immaculate slopes a sma!l gingerly- 
moving object. As he nears, the 
object ‘resolves itself into a thin, un- 
certain woodchuck, now sitting with 
drowsy wits keyed to watchfulness 
beside his burrow. Even with snow 
over all, the animal has not forgotton 
the exact location of his summer 
“dead-line” around the field; and, as 
if it were wired with an electric bur- 
glar alarm, the moment it is crossed 


drops out of sight. Coming to the 
spot, the walker sees the white sur- 
face tracked about by mud brougat 
up from below; and he regards the 
event as of great augury. For 
some peculiar inkling of contingent 
spring has reached the _ hibernat- 
ing marmot deep under the frost, 
signaled along by wireless through 
the ground. Soon the whole country- 
side will get the news. 

Then, to all New England ears what | 
is of more moment than the first robin | 
arrived in March, “bringing the morn- | 
ing’s mail of the season’? Spring ter! 


gins for walkers with that premier 
robin, though it be May before spring | 
enters the towns. 

Hardly has this red-letter been re-| 
corded than another is upon him. Hyla’ 
Night comes with the thaws when) 
precipitately retreating winter is) 
hastily destroying his munitions of ice | 
and snow; soaking them with pelting 
rain, washing them away by fioods and 
covering his retreat with fog-screens 
and curtains of mist. It is a night full 
of silver. piping, which calls one to 


steal outside and let the humid, cool | 
breeze blow his hair while drinking | 
in the molten sound. | 
henchman, murmured on 
the heath, so the listener breathes of 
that hyla jingle: “The air hath bub- 
bles as the water hath, and these are 
of them.” 

Weeks run On until August broods | 
above the finished corn—summer at! 
full flood-tide. Then, one day bursts 
that annual storm. After hours of 
drenching gusts the storm ceases; but 
no longer is it summer. The year has 
turned a corner, henceforth to saunter | 
down hil] from these heights of pros- | 
perity, from lavishness_ to strict | 


economy. 

After the weeks have taken the lane | 
that leads finally to winter, along be-| 
twetn bivouacs of corn shocks pitched | 


_as by an army, two more of the note- | 


imagine that theirs was ai 
marvelous, | 


.of approaching snow? 


worthy dates occur. The first white | 
frost is an earnest of what is to come. | 
Do animals need such a graphic warn- | 
ing? Do they read in frost news) 
Many things in | 


nature’s calendar hinge upon that first 


that we | 


| 


| 


‘frost; 


autumn-leaves, nuts, wood- 
chucks, witchhazel, a host of others, 
begin to arrange their affairs, to set. 
their houses in order, against the. 
north wind’s keen inspection. 

The day the first fringed gentian,| 
famous the country over for its blue, | 
is discovered, a sixth notch can be cut | 
in the walking stick. And, with grim. 
glee, the owner of the stick felicitates | 
himself that the automobile’s steering | 
wheel can never thus be notched; for: 
the gentian is beyond reach of the) 
gasoline that has driven philosophy | 
from the highroads and cast out we 
flection from the waysides. 

The falling of snow completes the | 
walker’s seven gala days. He can | [Y 
‘now settle himself, in complacency, | 
‘beside his fireplace, at moments w hen | 


-punction to fare outdoors, lest some- 


It | nature's fiscal year has closed, 
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The Friendly oe 


} 
i you were running this 
business, what would you | 
‘do that we have left undone? 
Let us know. 


The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


hearts, the sweet harmony of a beau-| Ec a TOE i 


Though the arrogance 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Anyone who has watched an ant 
making its way through a forest of 
grass is vefy likely to have wondered 
how the little creature can find sa 
nest again. 

Many .observers have carefully 
studied the habits of the ant in this 
particular, and all agree that land- 
marks, such as fallen twigs, or stones 
here and there, are not necessary to 
the ant’s calculations. It can find its 
way hack to the nest just as wel! 
when the landmarks are all altered. 
Bethe, the naturalist, holds that ants 


return to the nest by scent; that is, 
by following the smell of their own 


. footsteps. 


The most recent investigator of the 
subject, Cornetz, the Swiss naturalist, 
who has made records of more than 
a hundred trails acttally made by 
ants to and from their nests, is, on 
the contrary, quite sure that they do 
not depend on smell. The ant’s path 


back to the nest, he contends, is never ~ 


the same as the path it followed on its 
outward journey. 

According to this investigator, the 
ant has a curious power of remem- 
bering the general direction of its 
course, in spite of having to climb over 
and creep under obstacles, and to 
make occasional excursions to right 
and left in search of food. Moreover, 
when the ant has found food that it 
wishes to carry home, it is able to 
turn itself about so as to follow ex- 
actly the reverse direction home. It 
acts as if it bore a minute compass 
in its small body. In proof, the 
naturalist cites an experiment in 
which an ant returning to its nest 
was transported on a leaf beyond her 
nest. She continued to travel in the 
direction she had been pursuing, 
although she was now, of course, 
moving away from her home. 

The homeward journey, this nat- 
uralist finds, is always in a course 
roughly parallel to that of the out- 
ward journey. A man who hag tried 
to keep the same direction through 
miles of thick woods, on a cloudy 
day, without a compass, and with no- 
chance to view the landscape from 
‘high ground, must respect the ant for 
something more than industry alone. 
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Raccoon 


HE August sale of 
furs Speeds ahead and 
takes on added inter- 
est each day as new furs 


are added. 


The Raccoon Coats will 
make their formal bow—every 
kind, from a short sport coat at 
150.00 to a long dark-skinned 
coat at 425.00. 


Now is the time to choose, 
for the prices are considerably 
less than they will be later on. 
You have q4 chance to see the 
new styles when they first p 
arrive. 


The coats in the August Sale 
were all made during the slack 
season and show the best work- 
manship and the finest selected 


dark skins. 


Some of the Raccoon Coats: 


Short Sport Model 
Raccoon Coats.. 


Raccoon Coats—36 in., 
three-row border. 


Raccoon Coats—40 in., 
three-row border. 


Raccoon Coats -— 
skins, three-row 
border 


10 


¥ 


| Cash Customers deposit at time 

| of purchase. Balance when deliv- 

| ered. Free Storage until Nov. + Eat. | 
| (Winter Street—First Floor) 


Raccoon Coats-——45 in., 
three-row border. 


Raccoon Coats — 
fine dark skins, six- 
row border.. 


inches, extra 


~ 425.00 


15 


go of Sale — Charge customers 
charged on October bill rendered 
Nov. /st. Free Storage to Nov. /st. 


BOSTON 
Member Boston Better Business Bureau 
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: oak Board of Reick and i Nawy 


Reports That Large Aircraft 
_ Bombs Can Not Be Withstood| 
When Carried From the Shore} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office — 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In the future as in the past the de- 


fense of lanes of transportation on 


the seas must depend on the battle- 
ship of the line, whose mission and 
functions have not been replaced or 
rendered obsolete by the advent of 
the airplane as a factor in naval war- 
This, in effect, is the general 


mt conclusion reached by the joint Army 
and Navy Board, which filed yesterday 


, Europe to stop 
it, was too ignominious to be tolerat- 
ed. An Anglo-Russian agreement, sup- 


ported also by France, in favor of 


an autonomous Greece, under the 


| Sovereignty of the Sultan, was pre- 
jsented to the latter and scornfully 
| declined 


. 


took about aine years for Bu- 


position 

could easily have been settled much 
sooner if the European powers had 
sincerely desired its ~settlement. 
Greece would have been spared the 
misery and sufferings of those nine 
years, and the para ghd of the Sultan’s 

his sovereignty would 
have been rl better preserved by 
the creation of an autonomous than 
an independent Greece. 

“It is absolutely certain that had 
the powers presented a united front, 
the Sultan would have yielded at a 
mere threat. Bulgaria, Boznia and 
Herzegovina would have continued 
for many years to form a part of the 
Turkish Empire, the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78 would have been 
avoided and the dismemberment of 
large regions of the Turkish Empire 
would have been prevented.” 


DIVISION OF JOBS 
PROPOSED SOLUTION 


Farmer-Labor Party Secretary 
in Message Urges Cutting 


its report of the recent experiments 
conducted off the Virginia Capes to 
test the efficacy of aircraft bombing 
against surface craft, 

The report of the joint. board sus- 
taining the battleship as “the back- 
bone of the fleet and’ the bulwark of 
the nation’s defense” was signed by 
General John J. Pershing as the senior 
member of the board, and counter- 
signed by the heads of the War and 


,| Navy Departments. 


While admitting the great impor- 
tance of the aircraft and the necessity 
of its forming a part of any efficient 
fleet of the future, the report. con- 
cludes that, like the submarine, the 
airplane must be considered from 
naval standpoint as “an adjunct of the 
fleet,” making warfare more complex, 
but not “as an economical instrument 
of war leading to the abolition of the 
battleship.” 

It can be readily understood that 
such conclusions had to be revealed 
to preserve harmonious relations in 
the war and navy establishme 
Whether Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell, 
who conducted the bombingperations 
on the part of the army, will agree 
with the general conclusions is an- 
other matter. 


Warships Vulnerable 


On the vital questions in issue the 
report is by no méans as unfavor- 
able to the aircraft schools as the 
general conclusion would indicate. 
In point of fact it vindicates the ma- 
jor contentions. It admits that bombs 
dropped from aircraft constitute a 
great danger to floating craft; it ad- 
mits that the mine effects of explod- 
ing bombs is even more disastrous 


ae Savy, oa t7pe essential co the highest 
| efficiency 


: gyrating Soe are subject to 


[| attack by vessels carrying guns tor- 


pedoes-or bombs, and will require, as 
|all other types of vessels require, the 
eventual support of the battleship. - 

“The battleship is still the back- 
bone of the fleet and the bulwark of 
the nation's sea defense, and will so 
remain as long as the safe navigation 
of the sea for purposes of trade or 
transportation is vital to. success in 
war. 

“The airplane, like the submarine, 
}destroyer and mine, has added to the 
dangers to which battleships aré ex- 
posed, but has not made the battle- 
ship obsolete. The battleship still re- 
mains the greatest factor of naval 
strength. , 

“The development of aircraft, -in- 
stead of furnishing an economical in- 
strument of war leading to the aboli- 
tion of the battleship, has but added to 
the complexity of naval warfare. 

“The aviation and ordnance experi- 
ments conducted with the former Ger- 
man vessels as targets have proved 
that it has become imperative as a 
matter of national defense to provide 
for the maximum possible develop- 
ment of aircraft.” 


No Vessel Safe 

Following are the board’s findings on 
the ability of aircraft to damage naval 
vessels: “Aircraft, carrying high capa- 
city’ high explosive bombs of suffi- 
cient size, have adequate offensive 
power to sink or seriously damage 
any naval vessel. at present con- 
structed, provided such projectiles can 


the vecsel. 


any type of vessel of sufficient streagth 
to withstand the destructive force that 
can be obtained with the largest bombs 
that airplanes may be-able to carry 


s.| from shore bases or sheltered harbors. 


“High capacity, high explosive 
‘bombs, hitting the upper works of the 
vessel, are disastrous to exposed per- 
sonnel, serious to light upperworks, 


rets. 
completely local. The most serious 
effect of bombs is the mining effect 
when such bombs explode close a!ong- 
side and below the surface of the 
water. 

“In the case of major ships the 
mining effect of a bomb will be ma- 
terially reduced, due to the ability 


large quantities of water 
of 


‘be, placed in the water close alongside’ 
| Furthermore, it will be: 
difficult, if not impossible, to build: 
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RESULT OF WORLD 
‘TARIFF ON.AMERICA 


United States Cobiinission Issues 
Survey of Present Colonial 
Protection Policies Showing 
“Open Door;’ Is Losing Favor 


Special to The Christian Séience Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has issued an “introductory sur- 
vey of colonial tariff policies,” which, 
in view of the proposed changes in 
American tariffs and the conditions 
in American colonies as well as the 
unsettled commercial and economic 
conditions of the entire world, of 
which the report speaks, has especial 
timeliness and value. Treaty obliga- 
. tions, import duties, export duties, in- 
tercolonial trade and the treatment 
of colonial products in the market of 
the mother country are dealt with. 
Nearly half of the world’s area now 
consists of colonies, the third period 
of the modern colonial movement hav- 
ing begun after the middle of the 
nineteenth century when the develop- 
ment of industries and large scale 
production forced a keener com- 
petition for manufactured goods, 
liberalism yielding to nationalism. 
““Protection’ in theory and prac- 
tice, may be regarded both as cause 
and as an effect of nationalism,” the 
Tariff Commission asserts. “In ‘the 
new colonial policies the differentia! 
tariff was substituted for the advan- 
tages earlier sought through prohibi- 
tions and monopolies. Great Britain 
and Holland, however, adhered to the 
free trade theory at home and in their’ 
dependent colonies.” wee 


©pen Door Policy 


“The open door policy, whether pur- 
sued as a freely adopted national 
policy or continued in accordance with 
treaty obligations, has. been losing 


comparatively slight to heavy fittings | the report states. 
Such as guns, and negligible to tur-; ments since 1900 have consisted of 


The effect of direct hits was! 


ground steadily for 20 years or more,” 
“Open door agree- 


making more definite or reaffirming 
old guarantees for equality of treat- 
ment. 

“Furthermore, the principle of the 
maintenance of the open door in 
colonial possessions has been posi- 
tively weakened in the last score of 


of the personnel to free the ship of: 
by means | 
to distribute the eXCess | 


years. In 1906-07 the powers aban- 
doned their right to the open door 
in Tunis, and the last treaty restric- 
tion upon the assimilation of this 
territory was denounced in 1919. 


more deeply concerned with the com- 
mercial 


and the United States is becoming 
policies of Other powers in 
dealing with their colonies. . 
- The policy of the delf-governing 
dominions of the British Empire, Can- 
ada, Au New Zealand and South 
Africa since 1897 has been for im- 
perial preferences to increase, as 
against foreign goods, In 1909 Great 
Britain granted preferential treatment 
to all-Empire goods, on those articles 
dutiable in her market, a reversal of 
her open-door position, according to 
the tariff commission. 


WOMEN AND BAR 
OPPOSE LUSK BILLS 


Movement to Repeal “‘Anti-Sedi- 
tion” Acts Aided by Womens’ 
League, Which Opposes Any 
Curb on Healthy Criticism 


Special to The Christian Science \fonitor 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The move- 
ment toward the repeal of the so- 
called Lusk anti-sedition bills passed 
by the last New York Legislature is 
growing. Naturally the Socialists 
were the first to appose these bills, 
and it is understood that the Rand 
School for Science intends to disre- 
gard the one which requires courses, 
classes, schools and institutes to ob- 
tain licenses from the State Board of 
Regents. 

But the opposition is not all Social- 
istic. It includes the New York State 
League of Women Voters, Cooper 
Union, the Horace Mann Parents As- 
sociation and the committee on the 
amendment of the law of the New 
York City Bar Association, as well 
as much newspaper opinion. 

The League of Women Voters has is- 
sued a memorandum referring to two 
of the five bills, the one requiring 
licenses ard the one providing for 
loyalty certificates for teachers. The 
league says: 

“The license bill makes it a penal 
offense to carry on a school or to 
teach anything without a license from 
the Board of Regents. ‘No person, 
firm, corporation, association or so- 
ciety’ may conduct a school, insti- 
tute, class or course of instruction in 
any subject whatever without a li- 
cense. Only public schools, schools 
incorporated in a state university and 
schools maintained by ‘well recog- 
nized’ religious sects are exempted. 
The regents are not to grant a license 
unless they are satisfied that the pro- 


snes of the Board. of Regents, who 
are without any mandate. from the 
e and from whose decision 
there is no appeal. 

“The other bill makes it necessary 
for every public school teacher to 
bold .a certificate from the commis- 
sioner of education to the effect that 
the teacher ‘has shown satisfactorily 
that he will support the constitutions 
of this State and .cf~the United 
States, and that he is loyal to the 
institutions and laws thereof. We 
urge its repeal because it makes the 
interpretation of the loyalty or dis- 
loyalty of thousands of teachers de- 
pendent entirely upon the opinion of 
one man, the commissioner of edu- 
cation; because the bill does not de- 
fine either loyalty or disloyalty, as 
the committee on the amendment of 
the law of the New York City 
Bar Association points out in com- 
menting on this bill, ‘hitherto it 
has been the policy of the com- 
mon law and our statute law to 
define acts which are deemed to 
be injurious to the public interest.’ 
But the definition in this case is to 
be left to a single officeholder. 

“We also oppose it because it tends 
to repress healthy criticism offered 
by teachers; obviously if any criti- 
cism they offer on the existing situa- 
tion could be interpreted as disloyal, 
they will be afraid to offer criticism 
of any kind; and because there is 
already adequate provision for the re- 
moval of any teacher who can be 
proved to be disloyal.” 


PROFITEERING HELD 
TO BE A CRIME 


HAVANA, Cuba — Profiteering is 
branded as a crime under the provi- 
sions of a measure just approved by 
the Cuban Chamber of Commerce. 

The bill was framed for the protec- 
tion of the live stock industry, and was 
laid before the chamber by the execu- 
tive department. It would authorize 
the President to confer with stock 
men and retailers, and to fix prices 
to be charged for meat. Penalties 
would be inflicted upon those disre- 
garding the prices thus established. 


GAS RATE INCREASE DENIED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The in- 
creased rate echedule filed by the 
Queensborough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany has been suspended by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. It was found 
that the company in 1920 earned 7% 
per cent on its investment and would 
earn more this year. The commission 


| said the increase would be exorbitant 


and unjust. 


= 


of Hours in Order to Provide 
Work for the Unemployed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois — Cutting the 
hours of labor and thus giving an op- 
portunity for a division of jobs is 
dd to eteres as 8. a solution | een the ape ge 


| eg t to 
| anid Pr Da Warcctar? of TTabér,’ 
by Jay G. mh n, national” secretary 
of the Farmer-Labor Party, from the 
headquarters of the party here. The 
letter states in part: 

’“Publication of figures furnished by 
your department to Congress to the 
effect that there were in this country 
5,735,000 unemployed, was followed by 
the announcement that the matter of 
unemployment was likely to come be- 
fore the Cabinet at its meeting on 
Friday, August 19, for discussion. 

“The simple facts in the situation 
appear to be that there are 6,000,000 
more men than there are jobs. In the 
emergency it would seem possible to 
at least greatly relieve the distress 
sure to follow the coming of winter 
with so many men out of work, by di- 
viding the jobs there are among the 
men dependent upon them for a liveli- 
hood. This could be done by a de- 
cided reduction in the hours of labor 
to the point where all the idle men and 
women were absorbed.” 

Inclosed with the letter was a leaf- 
let issued by the Farmer-Labor Party, 
which states: 


than the direct hits, declaring that 
“it will be difficult if not impossible 
‘to build any type of- vessel of suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the de- 
structive force that can be obtained 
with the largest bombs that airplanes 
may *be able to carry from shore 
bases or sheltered harbors.” . 


The admission in this case goes far 
to vindicate the contention that what- 
ever the ability -of the “to: 
hold. ‘its... position. om: the distant:sea 
lanes, its vulnerability within the 
range of shore bases is as good as 
established. The weakness of air- 
craft, according to the report, lies in 
the fact that its radius of action is 
limited, and in the matter of searching 
the target out at.sea the air force 
is handicapped by the need of carry- 
ing fuel, which diminishes the capac- 
ity to carry high explosives. 


Missions of Navy 

Aircraft development, the _ report 
states, will necessitate protective 
measures for naval craft in the shape 
of anti-aircraft armament, while there 
is urgent need “to supply our fleet 
with the defensive and offensive 
power which aircraft provide within 
their radius of action, as an effective 
adjunct ta the fleet.” The portion of 
the joint board’s findings, embodying 
general conclusions, follows: 

“The mission of the navy is to con- 
trol vital lines of transportation upon 
the sea. If no opposition is met from 
enemy naval vessels, this mission can 
be accomplished without entering an 
enemy’s coast zone within which air- 
craft based on shore or in sheltered 
harbors are effective. 

“Without an effective navy in time 
of war a nation must submit to an 
economic blockade fata] to its trade 
and the importation of necessary ma- 
terials for the production of war sup- 
plies. 

“If heavier than air craft are to be 
effective in naval warfare, they must 
have greater mobility, and since their 
radius of action is not great, addi- 
tional mobility must be obtained by 
producing mobile bases, i.e., aircraft 
carriers. 


Future Plane Carriers 

“So far as is known, no planes 
large enough to carry a bomb effective 
against a major ship have been flown 
from or landed on an airplane carrier 
at sea. It is probable, however, that 
future deve'opments will make such 
operations practicable. 

“Even in the present state of de- 
velopment the aircraft carrier, as ex- 
emplified by the Argus of the British 


pumps, 
water through the various compart- | 
ments, and to shore up the watertight 
doors and bulkheads which are in 
most serious danger of carrying away, 
due to water pressure.” 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
_ STARTS NEW TRAINS 


itsta! to The Christian ieee Montftor 
from its Western News Office 


_ CHICAGO, Illinois—The first of the 
new suburban trains which are to be 
used by the Illinois! Central railroad 
after the electrification of that’ rail- 


posed instruction will not be ‘cetri- 
mental to public interests.’ There is 
no provision for a hearing on an ap- 
plication for a license nor for any | 
appeal from the board’s decision. Run- 
ning a school or giving a course with- 
out a license is made a misdemeanor, 
with a fine of $100 or imprisonment 


for 60 days. 
“We urge its repeal because it 


1905 the Italians abolished the open+ 
door régime in Somalia in defiance | 
of the Act of Berlin. In 1909 the 
provisions for the equal treatment of 
Spanish and American commerce in 
the Philippines expired. 

“The recent peace treaty with Ger- 
many apparently swept away the ob- 
ligations of the Anglo-German declar- 
ations, 1885-86, relative to the: terri-/| 
tories situated on the Gulf of Guinea/|[ makes numerous efforts tod extend 
and to the islands of the Pacific|aqult education to enlighten ignor- 
Ocean. In southwest Africa and | ance and to promote a search for the 
western Samoa differential tariffs|tryth, subject to the personal judg- 
have since been imposed. The peace | 
treaty further deprived the Germans. 
of their right to most favored nation 


road was put into use yesterday. The|treatment in Morocco, and this has 


Illinois Central has six years in which | P@®® interpreted in France as fore- 
to complete the electrification of its | Shadowing the general recognition by 


lines running into the city of Chicago! ‘he powers of a right on the part of 
as a part of the agreement of the | the French to grant her citizens spe- 
Chicago Plan Commission for the im-| ¢!@! tariff favors in Morocco, 
ent ane beautification of the! American Colonial Policy 
pro e new cars are of all-| «tn this period in which have 
ee coos ean ee o desis} eerminated Pct treaty obligations 
way , Ork SUD-) in respect to the open door. the estab- 
lishing of preferential tariffs has been 


NORTH AMERICA TO = |*“"the "United States pursues. the 
JOIN IN OBSERVANCE, 


policy of preferential trade relations 

with its colonies. American products 

SEN ence = (‘enter free in all the insular posses- 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | sions, except only Samoa, where the 
—North American participation in an | indefinite maintenance of the open 
international centennial exposition at | Coor ls guarantess by treaty. Like- 


' wise, from all the insular possessions, 
Rio de Janeiro in September, 1922, was | ‘local products enter the United States 
approved yesterday by 


the Senate. , free. The rates of the United States | 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


CUT IN TEACHERS’ WAGES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

DAVENPORT, lowa—Cuts of from 
$5 to $30 a month have been made in 
teachers’ salaries throughout. the 
county, Superintendent of Schools 
b> nry E. Ronge says. Liberty town- 

effected the $30 reduction, . 
fiablee ® minimwim of §85 @ month. 
effect of these drastic cuts -is not a: 
termined, as most boards will not sign 
teachers for three weeks yet. 
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: een fy a resort to 
vi ‘supplies to other nations 
sw may enable them 
| 88 on the points of 
| the disputant nations 
pen aspects of the case. 
national pride and van- 
ved, as they always are, 
p and compromises become 
‘attainable, because if a nation 
= “upon war at all risks it 
~ | easily make concessions and 
( prom when these are 
o> alain an authority which 
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LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Allow the Bureau of Personal Service 
to Shop for You During 
Hamburger’s Great 


August Departmental Sales 


Orders are daily being sent to all parts of the country by 
the Personal Service Bureau for those who have placed 
orders by mail or phone and who have left all detail of 
shopping and shipping to this corps of experts. : 


08 disarmament con- 
Washington he said that 
© many practical difficulties 
wmans them the scale 
us nations are to 
matériel, armies 
the length of time their 
rs are to serve and, per- 
st difficult of all, how the 
y satioes are to assure them-|. “The cure for unemployment is to 
the others are keeping) divide up the jobs. Put every one to 
| and what are they to do; work. Cut the hours till idle workers 

bad faith. in every industry are absorbed. 

.” he e said, “the difficulties must! “Elect men to office who wil shorten 
be allowed to deter the nations|the hours of labor in all govern- 
grasp with an enterprise of| ment work to the point where its 
share ef idle workers can be taken 
care of. Then repeal a!) laws which 
hamstring labor unions. With oppor- 
tunity to function normally, organ- 
ized workers can reduce hours of 
labor and raise wages so that not only 
can é@very man and woman have a 
job but they can make a living also. 

“Abolish labor injunctions, Lever 
acts, anti-picketing laws, so-called 
criminal syndicalist laws and the 
countless other legislative handicaps 
on labor. Then the labor organiza- 
tions can keep wages up and hours 
down. Unemployment will disappear. 

“Abolish unemployment and you 
wipe out race riots.” 


BRAZIL MONEY ORDER COMPACT 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The money order convention with 
Brazil has been ratified by the Bra- 
gillian Congress, and postmasters have 
been instructed to begin issuing money 
orders to Brazil at once, it was an- 
nounced yesterday at the Post Office 
Department. Heretofore money for 
Brazil had to be forwarded through 
private banking concerns or express 
companies. The United States still has 
no money order exchange with sev- 
eral South and Central American 
countries, and negotiations with them 
are under way, it was stated. 


FLEET MANEUVERS 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

SANTA BARBARA, California — A 
navy program covering the activities 
of the Pacific fleet from September 1 
to the end of the current year prom- 
ises the passage of the fleet down Santa 
Barbara Channel in the month of Sep- 
tember on their way from San Fran- 
ciseo to San Diégo for tactical exer- 
cises which will probaly cover cyst’ 
‘six weeks. : 
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Henry | tariff are in force in Porto Rico, but | 


Cabot Lodge, chairman, was directed | the Philippines, Virgin Islands, Guam, ; 
to report a bill to this effect carrying | ‘and Samoa have individual tariffs. The | 
authorization for a $1,000,000 appropri-; rates are fairly high for the Philippine | 
ation. A letter from President Har-! Islands. In the Virgin Islands the 
ding, considered by the committee, ex-;| tariff of the Danish régime is tem- 
pressed the hope that Congress would: porarily continued in force.” 

“make timely provision to enable the | Interest of American manufacturers ; 
United States suitably to participate; and merchants in the differential colo- | 
in the exposition.” | natal tariffs has been growing rapidly, | 


i =i0 
Banishes Wrinkled Uppers 


Some men invariably have 
trouble in procuring shoes that 
fit around arch, instep and 
ankle. To remedy this con- 
dition ‘*‘Combination’’ — the 
Coward Instep Fit Shoe—is 
built with a regular ball and 
forepart but with the upper 
and heel two sizes smaller 
than normal. 

Thus “Combination” elimi- 
nates puckers, wrinkles and 
overlapping of the upper 
when drawn tight and yet 
allows plenty of room. It is 
an especially desirable shoe 
for men with slim feet and 
ankles or low insteps. 

A mighty good looking shoe 
and, with al! its desirable 
features, ‘costs no more than 
ill-fitting ones. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 


(Near Warren St.) 


All transportation charges are prepaid by Hamburger’s to 
any point in the United States—on all merchandise bought 
in the store—with the exception of perishable goods. 
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t council of concilia- 
i ° s to say that the represent- 
a country would not bind its 
The council contemplated 

no executive power; its 

be to express to the 

of nations in general— 
civilized world is inter- 

mh the maintenance of peace— 
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y as to the real merits of 

y and the particular solu- 


With tremendous values being featured in every depart- 
ment, this shopping service has proved of great assistance 
to those who are unable to shop ‘in person. 


Quality in Men’s Wear Since 1883 


To do this honestly 
y its members ought not 
e an exclusively national view 
= mere agents of their govern- 
. a > ; 


Indicted 
| | Panaretoff, Bulgarian min- 


MULLEN “=? BLVETT 


BROADWAY at‘ SIXTH 
-Les Angeles - 
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HE is saving money 
S ) 


every meal buying 

second cuts, using up 
odds and ends, and her 
husband says the food has 
never been so good before. 
She is using the wonder- 
worker of cookery— 
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FLO HER 
fhe Shop RBeautiful—806 West Sixth Street 


WERS FOR 


Particular attentice te tek 
orders. 


qypaoré and “elegraph 
Caer’ National Bank 
Cerner Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
Capital $1,800,000 
Resources $35,000,000 
and Undivided Profits $3,200,000 
Correspondence lavited 
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logne, the Mecca of the self-made 
Rhenish magnate—Diisseldorf has a 

apart from the rapid growth 
of industry and the power of steel and 
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In the last resort, Greece and Serbia 
will answer that they do not fear 
Bulgaria, and do not care for her 
friendship, which has to be bougat 
with Serbian and Greek sacrifices. 
Blea A enhies 

With these facts under considera- 
| tion, any discussion bearing upon the 
2} Macedonian question, whether in the/ 
|P or during the coming confer- 
ence at Washington, may have the fol- 
lowing effects: It may revive the 
Bulgarian ambition for Balkan hegem- 
ony; it «may irritate Greece and Serbia, 
and may keep alive the flames of 
hatred among Bulgarians, Greeks, and 
|Serbians. On the contrary, if Bulgaria 
is told in plain words that the present 
status of Macedonia cannot be altered 
through any interference of the Allies 
or of the United States, the Bulgarians 
will cease to dream of a Bulgar con- 
quest of Macedonia; Serbia and 
Greece will not use their combined 
efforts to keep Bulgaria down; and 
after the present generation shall 
have forgotten the recent wars, 
friendship may be established among 
the Balkan States and peace may 
settle there permanently. 
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LOCAL TAX INCREASES 

Specially for The Christian Science Monito. 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—lIncreases 
in salaries to public employees, emer- 
gency work to relieve unemployment 

d increased construction will ne- 
: cessitate an increase in the tax rate 
of nearly every city and town in the 
Commonwealth, some as high as $40 
according to Theodore Waddell, chief 
of the state division of accounts. He’! 
urged town -and city administrations 
to adopt a “pay as you go” policy as 
cheaper in the long run. 


MASONS CHOOSE DELEGATES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York — These 
delegates have been chosen to attend 
the International Masonic conference 
at Geneva, Switzerland, October 18 to 
23: Townsend Scudder, former Su- 
preme Court justice; William Cowper 
Prime of Yonkers, and Arthur M. 
Tompkins, state Supreme Court jus- 
‘bian Macedonia, do so tice. 
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| 2 ‘ : : We desire to express our thanks to the 
“Many Christian Science Monitor Readers 
«a patronage since we — advertising in the Monitor and 
resume 


- Jened by the standards of the 


| summer, 


world, and in much that 
other big cities of the prov- 


tirety to Diisseldorf at the end of every 
and many international 
shows are held there annually. : 
The Rhine, less beautiful here than 
when flowing through Cologne, is 
crossed by a bridge built in 1896. 
Shipping is not of paramount im- 
/portance. Of a population approach- 
ing 300,000 the number of retired 
business men living on their means 
show somewhat remarkable statistics; 
it is perhaps for this reason that Diis- 
seldorf is the great banking center of 


iron. All other considerations count 


~ 


Many comfortable hacia 


as little beside the fair reputation of 
one of the finest cities in the whole of 
Prussia; the general public were 
hardly aware that in Diisseldorf the 
German steel tdust has its home, and 
that wealth to the extent of many 
millions of marks is embodied in the 
factories, manufacturing machinery 
and explosives, railway cars and loco-. 
motives, . tm 4he. iron foundries and 
‘works, printing and dye 
works that lie just without her gates. 
To the tourist eager to see his own 
country before venturing farther 
afield, an ambition rendered all the 
easier by the introduction of passports 
and visa, Ditisseldorf offered attrac- 
tions of two distinct descriptions. It 
is architecturally the most harmonious 
city of modern Germany, and’in its 
big Academy of Art posesses one of 
the most influential art schools on the 
Continent. This academy was founded 
in 1767, and from that date the pros- 
perity of Diisseldorf has increased 
from decade to decade, a fact.due as 
much to the constant influx of rich 
burgers whose fortune was made in 
the surrounding industrial districts as 
to wealth gained from home industries 
The westerner was ever prone to set- 
tle and retire in his own province, and 
Diisseldorf became the home of all 
whose interests once lay in steel and 
iron and whose ambitions ran to the 
building of a costly villa. Saved from 
the stucco dnd plaster that flourish on 
the buildings of Berlin and other get- 
rich-quick cities by the strong artistic 
element both of the elder and younger 
generation whose lives and aims were 
bound’up in the academy, these homes 
sheltered behind tree-shaded avenues 
are among the best specimens of 
architecture to be found anywhere in 
Germany. Wealth and the leisure to 
enjoy it go hand in hand in Diissel- 
dorf, the artistic reputation is height- 


the Rhineland. This wealth, com- 


along tree-shaded avenues 


small part. 


CLAIM IS BARRED 


Amendments to Railroad Bill 
Deny Payment to Lines for 
Alleged Negligence and Give 
Precedence to Farm Problem 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Amended in two particular instances 
to meet the protests of Labor and 
agricultural interests, the Admihistra- 
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Prawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


bined with the less affluent artistic | tion’s railroad bill was introduced in 
circle has resulted in more attractive the House yesterday by Samuel E. 


restaurants and a greater number of; Winslow (R.), 


good shops to the kilometer than al- 
most anywhere else in Germany. 

This is not the first time that 
foreigners have overrun the city. 
Napoleon himself was there twice, in 
1811 and 1812; Joachim Murat made 
it his capital when he reigned for a 
season over the duchy of Cleve-Berg. 
It is not improbable that French in- 
fluence was responsible for much of 
the earlier artistic development. Ex- 
cellent pen pictures of the period are 
to be found scattered through the 
works of Heinrich Heine, Diisseldorf’s 
most famous son. There is little of 
old Diisseldorf left but the personality 
of a fair and well-beloved city, looked 


upon as desirable by dwellers in less | 


favored spots, materializes out of the 
Sehnsucht of one of his “Reisebilder”: 


“The town of Diisseldorf is a beau- 
tiful one and when one happens to be 
born there and remembers this, being 
at the moment a long way away, a 
queer feeling creeps over one. I was 
born there and I feel now as if I must 
be going home at once. And when I 
say ‘going home’ I mean the Boick- 
erstrasse and the house I was born 
in. This house will be a very wonder- 
ful one some day and I have told the 
woman who owns it not to sell it for 
anything in the world. She would 
scarcely get as much for the whole 
house now as the servant-girl will get 
one day in a tip alone from one of 
‘the distinguished Englishwomen with 
green veils to whom she shows the 
room where I first saw the light of 
day and the corner of the hen-house 
where my father locked me up when 
I had stolen the grapes, and the 
brown door where my mother ‘chalked 


up letters to teach me to read...” 


For Your Vacation 


Inverness crashes. 


They are cool, crisp and 
cold gray shades bring one 
humid days. 


Medium Gray 


Men’s Scotch Crash Suits! 


—especially suitable for Dog Day Wear 


Reduced to $49 


OT since 1914 have we been able to get anything 
like our adequate requirements of these inimitable 


In four shades of gray, viz: Dark Oxford, Medium Oxford 


or Business Comfort 


invitingly dry—even their 
mental comfort on warm or 


and Light Gray 


/ 


- 340 Washington Street, Boston 
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Representative from 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, 

As revised by the committee prepar- 
atory to introducing, the bill waives 
all claims growing out of federal con- 
trol unless filed within one year; it 
refuses to make allowances for so- 
called “inefficiency of labor” during 
the period of federal control and gives 
preference to the financing and ex- 
porting of agricultural products. 

Administration leaders hope to take 
it up in the House on Monday, fol- 
lowing the passage of the revenue bill 
this afternoon. A sharp struggle is 
expected on the proposal of the gov- 
ernment to authorize the War Finance 
Corporation to use $500,000,000 to pur- 
chase railroad securities from the 
railroad administration and to pre- 
scribe interest rates upon securities 
thereafter accepted from the carriers. 
Republican leaders admit they need 
all the votes they can get. 

The amendments read: “Every 
claim of a carrier against the United 
States rising out of, or incident to 
federal control, shall, if not filed with. 


in one year after this sub-division 
takes effect, be hereafter barred, and 
the carrier shall be considered as 
having waived the claim.” 

Another provides that: “In using 
any funds or moneys available under 
this or aby other act, for the purpose 
described in this sub-division, no pay- 
ments of allowances shall be made to 
any carrier on account of the s0- 
called inefficiency of labor during the 
period of federal control; such funds 
and moneys shall not be used in mak- 
ing any settlement between the Unit- 
ed States and any carrier which does 
not forever bar such carrier from 


setting up any further claims, right 


or demands of any kind or character 
against the United States growing out 
of, or connected with, the possession, 
use or operation of such carrier’s 
property by the United States during 
the period of federal] control.” 

The third reads: 

“No purchase shall be made by the 
corporation under this section at any 
time when such purchase interferes 
with the corporation in granting the 
fullest aid in financing the handling 
and exporting of agricultural products 
by the corporation under this act as 
now or hereafter amended. It is the 
intention that this section shall be 
construed as administered so as to 
give the preference to such financing 
and exporting of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 


BANK DIRECTORS 
SUED FOR LOSSES 


Massachusetts Official Charges 
Gross and Repeated Negli- 
gence Against Trust Company 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — “Gross 
and repeated negligence in making 
loans and investments” and “repeated 
violations of the banking laws,” are 
charged by Joseph C. Allen, state Bank 
Commissioner, in a bill in equity filed 
in the Supreme Judicial Court against 
the 13 directors of the closed Cosmo- 
politan Trust Company, in which he 
seeks to recover $4,764,159.47 for the 
benefit of the depositors. 

Max Mitchell is president of the 
company, the affairs of which were 
taken over by Commissioner Allen 
last September. The commissioner 
asserts that the “negligence and care- 
lessness of the several defendants in 
negligently and recklessly lending 
the funds of the plaintiff company and 
in negligently making investment 
therefor, resulted in very large losses” 
and “wiped out its capital a~ 1! sur- 
plus and undivided profits.” 

“Bad loans and investments” of 
nearly $5,000,000 have resulted from 
the conduct of the institution, both in 
the commercial and savings depart- 
ments, according to the bill, which 
also declares that “although the neg- 
ligence of the defendants covered a 
long period prior to the closing of 
the banks” the court is not asked to 
hold the directors liable “for any 
negligence. occurring more than six 
years prior to the filing of the bill.” 

In the 16 specifications filed by the 
Bank Commissioner are a number of 
alleged loans made upon no other 
guarantee of payment than unsecured 
notes. The president of the institu- 
tion himself, Max Mitchell, and mem- 
bers of his family are alleged to have 
procured loans amounting to more 
than $200,000 upon unsecured notes. 


MARYLAND WOMEN CANDIDATES 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland — Twelve 
women of this city have filed appli- 
cations as candidates for the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. They 
have the official indorsement of the 
City-Wide Democratic Women’s Club, 
three having been chosen from each 
of the four legislative districts, by 
the district branches of the club. | 


SCOPE OF COLLEGE 
“ WORK IS SOUGHT 


Massachusetts Supervision Would 
Have Legislation Determine 
Agricultural College’s Status 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—An at- 
tempt to make the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College a state university 
is alleged by Thomas W. White, state 
supervisor of administration, who says 
the Legislature must very soon decide 


which it is going to ‘be. 

“There is no question,” says Mr. 
White, “but that we must arrive before 
long at a decision as to what the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College is 
going to be. It is by statute an agri- 
cultural college, yet actually it comes 
pretty close to an academic institution. 
Yesterday I had requisitions from that 
college for its enlargement by the 
addition of an assistant professor in 
citizenship, another for an assistant 
professor of French, and another for 
an assistant professor of rural journal- 
ism. That may be the function of an 
agricultural college, but not what I 
believe the statute intended. 

“Of the present output of the col- 
lege’s four-year course very few re- 
main in the State. They are taken 
over by the vast fertilizer agencies, to 
be specialists in particular lines, or 
become instructors and teachers in 
farming and not farmers. In the case 
of the agricultural college, as in the 
case of all other divisions of the State, 


it feel called on to interpret the con- 


trol authority vested in this depart- 
ment along the lines of existing 
statutes rather than along the lines of 
individual preferences.” 


COOLIES NEEDED FOR 
SUGAR HARVESTING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
importation of approximately 15,000 
Chinese coolies to the plantations of 
Hawaii is the only way in which the 
rapidly increasing acuteness of the 
labor situation there can be relieved, 
in the opinion of officers of the liner 
Matsonia, belonging to the Matson 


Navigation Company, which arrived 
pore from Honolulu this week. Paul 


Hamman, purser of the Matsonia, con- 
siders the labor situation critical. He 


said: 

“Plantation men in the Hawafian 
Islands not only are hampered in the 
harvesting of this year’s crops, but 
the majority of them are having to de- 
fer the planting, and even the prep- 
aration of the ground, for next year’s 
crops. This is especially true of 
sugar, and there has been virtually 
no planting of sugar cane in the is- 
lands this year. The plantation in- 
terests have fathered a measure for 
the importation of 15,000 Chinese cool- 
ies, and these planters are a unit in 
declaring that the only relief in sight 
is for Congress to approve this step. 

“Although this year’s sugar yield 
is nearly as large as that of last 
year, much of it is going to waste in 
the’ fields through lack of labor, while 
next season’s crop will be so reduced, 
because of inability to plant this year, 
that 1923 will show a severe shortage 
in sugar in all the islands. Ordina- 
rily, each year’s crop of sugar cane is 
cut and crushed by the middle of Oc- 
tober, but the last of this year’s crop, 
if it is all harvested, will not be cut 
by the.end of December. The only 
factor that will tend to speed up pro- 
duction, save this year’s crop, and 
plant at least part of a crop for next 
year, is the importation of thousands 


of workmen who are accustomed to 
labor and life in tropical climates.” 


Administering A Modern Estate — 
Requires The Services 
Of Specialists 


Settling your estate may involve the sale of real estate 
or the disposal of a going business. In any case it will 
involve complicated duties for which an individual, if 
appointed your Executor, is likely to have had little 
training or experience. 


Each estate problem requires a specialist, such as is 
found in the organization of this Company. You can 
hardly hope to find one man as Executor who will 
combine all of the different kinds of ability needed 


for the settlement of your estate. 


We invite you to consult 


our 


officers about the advantages of 
appointing a corporate Executor. 
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We have over 600 
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trusts aggre- 


gating $60,000,000, the result 
of our 40 years’ experience in 
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a. 4*|GERMAN PRIDE IN | 


. few of the people, whose pri- 
concern is the welfare of their 


SCAPA FLOW “FEAT”: 
Adiadied wen thud. todas 


of Sinking of German Vessels, 
Assumes Defant Attitude in 
His New Publication - 


crews could not be entirely” counted 
eep secret the proposed sink- 
The consequence was that 
two sailors who became 

e projected plot and asked 
back to Germany rather 

at the spectacle of the 
sinking fleet, the crews were kept in 
ignorance of it until almost an hour 
before the order to sink was given. 
The guilt for the sinking or the glory 


—everything depends on the point of} 


view—rests with Admiral von Reuter 
and his fellow officers exclusively. 
The least agreeable section of Ad- 
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country and the peace of the world, 
are hoping that Lord Robert’s zeal 
for the League of Nations may bring 
him increasing influence in national 
and world affairs. While it is emi- 
nently undestrable that the League of 
Nations should become a party issue, 
it ig obvious that any leader or party 
who puts it in the forefront of his 
program will make a powerful appeal 
to all that is highest and best in the 


miral von Reuter’s book deals with 
the sequel in the form of solemn 
rebuke which he received from the 
British admiral in command to the 
sinking of the fleet. Now, as then, the 
German admiral maintains his atti- 
tude of defiance bordering on inso- 
lence. After reproducing in full the 
text of Admiral Freemantle’s speech 
of reproof, Admiral von Reuter com- 
ments: 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
_ Solence Monitor 

BERLIN, Germany—The most in- 
teresting book of German war remi- 
niscences since the publications of 
those of General von Ludendorff is 
certainly that just published here 
called “Scapa Flow, the Grave of the 
Gérman Fleet,” from the pen of Ad- 
miral von Reuter, who, it need hardly 


*| Relations of Political Parties” has 
stimulated discussion as to probable 
party developments in the near future. 
The one certainty is that at no dis- 
tant date there will be considerable 
and possibly dramatic changes in the 
-| political situation. The days of the 
Coalition seem to be numbered. There 
is apparently little earnestness in the 


89 Regent Street 
For the Convenience of Americans 
in London, Purchases May be 
Charged to Home Accounts. 
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a@ motion was agreed 


|tries, but of the whole world, declares 


the settlement of all such 
arbitration, 
the workers 


lly, and particularly with those 

countries bordering on the Pacific, 

the purpose of preventing future 
wars. ©. 

“(2) ‘This congress, believing that 
the operations of the Defense Act re 
70 days’ training of compulsory train- 
ees are unduly harsh and morally de- 

, enters an emphatic protest, 

calls upon the Administration im- 
ly to cancel same.” 
congress appointed what is to 
wn as a Council of Action, con- 


this 


and in future 


movement. The executive of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party is to meet shortly 
to discuss the recommendations from 
the congress and it is likely that the 
proposals will be adopted with little 
alteration. Thus the Australian La- 


m favor of the settlement of all such 
pu | al arbitration. 


present House of Commons. The ma- 
jority of the members register the de- 
cisions of the Cabinet apparently with 
cynical indifference, feeling that it 
now matters little what happens at 


St. Stephen’s before the general elec-. 


tion. 

It is curious that while the mod- 
erate views expounded by Lord Robert 
Cecil are almost certainly shared by 
a majority of the people of the coun- 


j try, the political party—namely, the 


Liberal Party, historically associated 
with such an attitude to national and 
international affairs—is now in or- 
ganization and membership the weak- 
est of the three main political rroups, 
though Liberal sentiment, active or 
latent, was probably never stronger 
than it is today. The National Liberal 
Club and similar clubs and local or- 
ganizations throughout the country, 
though divided, are predominahtly 
anti-Coalitionist, yet in most by-elec- 
tions the Independent-Liberals make 
a very poor show. 


Strong Leadership Lacking 

What the Liberal Party has lacked 
and still lacks is strong leadership, 
Mr. Asquith is a real statesman, but 
has few popular gifts. He is clearly 
not at his best in Opposition, nor is 
he considered sufficiently aggressive 
or relentless to make a good party 
leader. After his defeat; Lord North- 
cliffe was mainly instrumental through 
the influence of The Times and his 
other newspapers in bringing Mr. As- 
quith back to the House of Commons: 
it is the simple truth that, while no 
politician is more generally and deep- 
ly respected than the former Prime 
Minister, he has since his return to 
the political arena not fulfilled expec- 
tations or made the most of his op- 


community. 


Sealence Monitor 


proved. 


the 


than the average exports. 
Fuel Imports Preponderant 


tons against 751,300 tons 


AUSTRIAN FOREIGN 
TRADE INCREASED 


Particularly in Exports Has the 
Country Shown a Great Im- 
provement Over 1920 Figures 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


VIENNA, Austria— Austria’s foreign 

e for the first three months of the 
current year shows a decided improve- 
ment over conditions a year ago.. The 
imports in this period reached a total 
of 1,450,000 tons as compared with 
1,140,000 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1920. Experts showed a much 
greater increase, having risen from 
190,000 tons in 1920 to 380,000 this 
year. Thus whilst imports increased by 
28 per cent exports were doubled, and 
though the exports were only about 
one-fourth of the imports nevertheless 
the general situation is greatly im- 


The only statistics so far available 
are in quantities or volume, but when 
values are aecertained 
thought that the whole results will be 
even more favorable as most of the 
articles imported are of a lower value 


Three-quarters of the whole imports 
consisted of coal and coke, 1,062,000 


Grain, rice, and flour come next in the 


be recalled, ordered the sinking of the 
fleet in question. The mentality be- 
hind the book is more interesting than 
the narrative itself, interesting and 
informing as that is. 

Admiral von Reuter remains thor- 
oughly unrepentant. “Yes,” he says 
‘in effect, “I sank the interned Ger- 
man fleet in the harbor of Scapa Flow 
and I am proud of the fact. Every 
British officer in my position would 
have done precisely what I did.” 

The one ambition which the admiral 
now seems to possess is to witness 
the rebuilding of the new German 
fleet. Significant is the concluding 
sentence in the book referred to: 
“We realized that the sinking of the 
fleet was but one part of our duty. 
The other and more important part 
of our duty is the reconstruction of 
the fleet. It is impossible to foresee 
whether we shall witness the first 
spring days of the third German fleet. 
Our duty will be done, however, if we 
keep alive the high spirit of the sec- 
ond German fieet, that young, vigor- 
ous, dominating navy which turned 
into a lie the century old proverb, 
‘Britannia rules the waves.’ May God 
protect the third German fleet.” 


“Bolshevism” Cry Raised 
Admiral von Reuter does not add 
very much that is new to the facts 


already known of the plot to sink the. 


Two points of his- 
torical value, however, which he 
makes plain deserve recording, 
namely, that the British Admiralty, 
owing to their readiness to send back 
to Germany the less docile elements 
among the German seamen, uncon- 
sciously futhered the admiral’s scheme, 
and secondly that the plot was hatched 
by the officers only, without the know!l- 
edge of the crews. Had the British 


interned fleet. 


‘the circumstances of his 


“During his speech all I could do 
was to shake my head. I had the im- 
pression the speech was intended for 
the reporter of The Times, who wags 
present. The speech, delivered as it 
was under surroundings of military 
pomp, was naturally intended to rep- 
resent a state action. The English 
revel in such spectacles, which are 
not the taste of the more cultivated 
German. > . 

The whole setting of the rebuke 
suggested a film. I replied in German: 
“I do not agree with the point of 
view expressed in your speech. I 
accept complete responsibility for 
my action. I am convinced that in 
similar. circumstances every British 
officer would have done likewise.” 


CONTROVERSY WITH MR. GHANDI 
By special correspondent of The Choistian 
Science Monitor 
ALLAHABAD, India—Bepin Chan- 
dra Pal, a veteran agitator who was 
president of the National Congress 
and whose activities extend back to 
the Victorian era, has lately left the 
Nationalist Party and has conducted 
an earnest controversy with Mr. 
Ghandi as to the wisdom of the latter’s 
methods and as to his autocracy on 
occasions. In his journal, Young 
India, Mr. Ghandi, after reiterating 
interview 
with Lord Reading, averred that there 
Was as yet no question of varying 
degrees of compromise in the attain- 
ment of “Swaraj.” The thing was, he 


said, impossible until the wrongs of 


the Punjab and the Khilifat grievances | 
had ‘been redressed. Mr. Pal’s theories | 


as to entering into negotiations with. 
the British to effect some compromise 
were therefore beside the mark. 


vertisements 1s guar- 
anteed to readers by 
many papers. 

The news columns, 
however, are not sare- 
stricted, and are con- 
sequently more inter- 
esting. 


“The 192] 
Accessible” 


Has outside compartment for magazines; 
also fitted with stationery, pencil, loop 
for own fountain pen, attached purse 
and mirror; flap with lock and key; al! 
these conveniences without disturbing con- 
tents of bag.. Black cobra hide; attract- 
ive silk lining. Size: 16-inch (including 


list--136,000 tons, an increase of 22,- 
000 tons. The increased activity in Aus- 
trian industry is manifested not only 
in the greater quantities of fuel im- 
ported but also in raw materials no- 
tably in cotton, wool, hemp, jute, skins 
and hides, tanning materials, rubber, 
leather, iron and raw metals. At the 
same time the imports of manufac- 


NG Vet cen pc cp vaceins $50.85 
Initials stamped on bag without charge. 


The Celebrated 
Cross Gloves 
Women’s Silk Gloves, two-clasp; in 
leading colors $1.35, $1.65 

English Washable Doeskin, 

(2-button length. . .--+++2+-++-$5.78 
Tan Kidskin, strap at wrist 

Men's English Handsewn Tan Capeskin, 
SUI iaiwen end ccewee an 

Gray Mocha, one clasp 


bor Party will face the electors at 
the next federal elections under new 
guidance and with a straight-out so- 
cialistic 


portunities. 

In these circumstarces both party 
wire-pullers and, more important still, 
a great mass of nonpartisan people 
of moderate vi¢ws have been casting 
about for the so-greatly-needed leader 
and considering possible political 
combinations, Recent efforts toward 
the consolidation of the industrial|i,. reunion of Coalition and Inde- 
movement. ndent Liberals have so far met with 
g|.. Mr. Holloway, at the conclusion of Susie aandena, though they may bear 

: co workae baa oi tae the the Unionist nares se Raga element} 41,000 tons; and magnesite, 21,000 

met Mieke te Aoatralia traly edonted in the Coalition its growing Op-|tons. The exports of manufactured 

rat - Kar oh Lewy op position to Liberal measures are mak-/| products too show a very gratifying 
the eons arg ne ae i ane ing very uncomfortable Coalition Lib-|increase especially in cotton yarns, 
of the wor Tore: ®. nl ve a “lerals who have not altogether for-| woolen goods, hats, umbrellas, paper 
ing to lose but your chains, and 4/.worn their political faith; but there| products, rubber goods, shoes, furni- 
is little possibility of their reuniting |tyure and other woodenware. 


world to win.” 
with the Independent Liberals until Trade With Central Powers 


GERMAN AGITATION wed “ acne! — isto par The cement trade was excellent, ex 
esent associates. , , ex- 
IN TZECHO-SLOVAKIA er : ports being three times as gredt as 


A Possible Combination in 1920, while the imports fell off 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor One obvious possible combination is/ very considerably. The iron trade 

PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakia —“Rude| >eing freely canvassed—namely that} also records a large increase in ex- 
Pravo,” the Communist’s organ in| °f the Independent Conservatives, the/ ports, especially in machinery and 
Tzecho-Slovakia, confirms the state- Independent Liberals, and the mod-/ electrical equipment. Vehicles, var- thority was being undermined, and 
ments recently published by “Vor-| erate Laborists. Growing numbets of/ nish, colors and soap were also ©X- | that resolute action wes b outed. The 
wirts” regarding the existence of a| People are tired of opportunism, in-| ported in much larger quantities. In British Admiralty, as indicated fell hes 
secret organization among the Ger-|*incerity, place-hunting, and clinging|/the chemical industries sulphate of/:1+, the German admiral’s trap bain 
mans in Bohemia. The Tzech paper to office. Any individual or group| copper was the chief article ex-. ott’ the se-catiel Catan os se 
substantiates its allegations by means|that represents the opposite of these) ported. shipped home, Git the thenlt that; 
of trustworthy documents. It is evi- things is listened to eagerly, and with Of the total imports some 55 per renter won ian eter ‘ in ars: 
dent that the headquarters of the pan-|Tespect and hope. Such men are! cent came from Germany, 25 per cent ails te aitadl s rigged 
German organization in Tzecho-Slo-|Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil.| from Tzecho-Slovakia, and only 20/%) 1 8, 0ny reveal, reactionary, dis- 
vakia at Liberec (Reichenberg).| The former particularly is voicing the) per cent from all the other neigh- akan 2 qm . Pye me ee en he de- 
The tral committee, by way of aspirations and ideals of people of| poring states. In exports Italy was the carefully oo caoinana sit. long and 
Gérlitz, Breslau and Berlin, is in ‘ 


good will in all parties, and for some/ pest customer of Austria, taking 23 : 
permanent contact with the “Orgesch” Reproof Lightly Taken 


time past he seg van neg on all per cent; Tzecho-Slovakia was a 
society, whose objects are furthered | *ides to become the leader of a neW! close second with 22 per cent, and| But even those thoroughly reliable, | 
in Tzecho-Slovakia by secret branch “patriotic” crews, the admiral and his — ae about the August | Crystal glasses extra. 


party or combination that will em-/then followed Germany, Hungary, 
unions. body and express the best elements Switzerland, dugo-Slavia, and Po-| fellow Officers felt, could not be Sale of Furs. Shown on our Second Floor 
In this connection it may be men- trusted. “I felt,” he said, “that the . é 
Le 


in the life of the nation. land. 
toned that some time ago Dr. Kiouda| DY en, unexpected development | 
wrotbeed documenta jn oe Saute toning sy oneal gga ange A a Naturally, we like to talk 
Tzecho-Slovak branch of the Union about sales into which we 

have put so much energy and 
enthusiasm. 


Admiralty not fallen into the trap 
which Admiral von Reuter clearly set 
for them it is probable that the Ger- 
man fieet would not now lie at the 
bottom of the sea. The crews shared 
the revolutionary: fervor which char- 
acterized the navy before and after 
the revolution, and most of them when. 
tured goods show a decrease. they reached Scapa Flow were little 
In, exports the greatest increase was/| sympathetic toward “patriotic” enter- 
shown in lumber, 124,000 tons; ores,| prises of the nature of that coniem- 

| plated by the commanding admiral. } 
Admiral von Reuter at once saw that 
unless he could get rid of the Social- 
ist~and democratic members of his 
crew the plot could not succeed. 

How get rid of them? Such was the 
question: which he doubtless asked 
himself. The answer seems to have 
been the following: “Frighten the 
British Admiralty into sending: the 
extremists home.” The admiral ac- 
cordingly raised the cry of “Bolshe- 
vism,” informed the British author- 
ities that the Reds among his crew 
were highly dangerous, that his au- 


objective. Today the political 

leaders are wondering what the future 
holds in store for them, while the mil- 
itant industrialists are rejoicing at 
jtheir vietory and at what they term 
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Consisting of sturdy wicker tray, bot- 
‘ ° |}} tom of cretonne under glass; rack for 
Saturday holiday. | Thermos jug. In white or black enamel. 

Size: 12-inch diameter. Unfited. $4.00 


. Colored enamel Thermos jug, quart 
But next week there will be | $11.50 


causes and maqyements rive ee Cross 
Dem _|Nonconformists have been historically pnt 
Be om ee eee identified. Today in any free church Bae 
and the Bavarian reac-|#ssembly no name is more loudly ap- ortfoko 
tionary “Orgesch” societies against plauded than that of Lord Robert or 
the democratic institutions both in| Lord Hugh. Politically, Nonconform- 
Tzecho-Slovakia and Germany. Upon|ity, which in the past has been almost 
the strength of these documents, the/ entirely Liberal, is now cleft in twain 
The | rzecho-Slovakia Government decided |—part, led by Sir William Robertson 
to dissolve the Tzecho-Slovak branch | Nicoll, adhering to Mr. Lloyd George, 
of the Union of Democratic Control. 


and part, probably the larger por- 

tion, represented by such men as 

SOUTH AFRICAN MAIL CONTRACT) Principal Garvie, thoroughly disap- 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Proving of the continuance of the 

from its South African News Office Coalition and disagreeing with most 
CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony — Sir 
Thomas Watt recently stated in the 


of its acts. 

Coalition Idea Not in Disfavor 
House of Assembly on the question In his recent pronouncement Lord 
of the present ocean mail contract Robert was careful to make it clear 
that as far as he could make out the/ 114+ ne did not disapprove of a Coali- 
government is not likely in the imme- tion qua Coalition, and there is no 
diate — to give ge sag re Bers doubt he is prepared to contemplate 
contrac oe = be oubtiu' ithe possibility of taking a leading or 
brhae y . as favorable a : contract | 4+ least an influential part in such a 
cou made today as 12 years ago. | .ompbination of Conservatives, Liber- 
The annual payment to the shipping als, and Labor leaders as is men- 
company is £150,000, but of that the | tioned above. He did much to clear 
British Post Office pays the greater 
portion, the average cost to South 


the grourd when, with his brother. 
. he ranged himself in opposition to the 
Africa per annum since the contract 
was entered into being £26,634. “With served every day from lock and top handle. When closed meas- 


government in the House of Com- 
regard to mails going to Australia,” Ii a. m. to 2 p.m ures 16x11x14 in. Unfitted (including 


mons, an attitude previously and still ) | | 
he said, “we take advantage of held by his brother, the Marquess of - Ly 4 ls Carte at All Hours | tax) $47.00 
ing ships and pay them according to ie e. 


Salisbury, in the House of Lords. 
1088 Bo 
weight for carrying mails.” ylston Street 
Aynconke Crera: 


Lord Robert is, however, bound to, N 
oar Mass. Ave., 
NATAL’S COAL OUTPUT 
$45 Tremont Street 


proceed cautiously. Although he de- Boston, Mass 
clined an invitation to address the ‘ — 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor aa Hi:s0 ces 
from its South African News Office OS 
Between Temple Pi. and West St. 
BOSTON {11 


Eighty Club, which exists for Liberal 
“ rd — 
DURBAN, Natal — The output of Sey stunt Aowers 
404 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
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definite standard of quality 
back of them. 


® We are very, very careful 
when we buy and sell furs. 


Entirely new, for overnight use. Suit- 
case for wearing apparel; extension pock- 
ets for papers, documents, etc. Tan or 
black grained hide, strap fastening, strong 
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in its allegiance to Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Robert agreed to speak from a neutral 
platform—that of the London Univer- 
sity Union—to an audience that wa 
largely Liberal. 


New Party Huge Problem 
The difficulties in the way of launch- 
jing @ mew party and creating new | 


propaganda, and which-apart from a 
small secession, has never swerved 
Natal coal has risen from 25, tons 
Telegra Prom 
of the Ualted Oren, Se 


Parts 


FEE 


to the value of £12,800 in 9 to 
2,965,700 tons to the value of £2,052,- 
$01 in 1920. The government in 1920 
made a profit of £280,000 on the Nata] 
coal traffic, and the industry pro- 
vides regular employment for 900 
whites and 18,000 colored workers. 
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bulk [mercial growing of sisal. 


cocesty 


be taken over at the 
Btate would take power 
)_ the whole industry but 
that power to the 

' Power would be 

’ the profits in those 


*F 


$ not Cahtety’ owned, 


ey 


» be empowered to close, 
_ It is signifi- 


-orsted industry should 
starting with spin- 
at the woolen trade should 


.|of supply entirely cut off. Probably 


‘some attempt will be made to force] 
the. scheme upon the attention of 
Parliament, but the House of Com- 
mons as at present constituted will 
give it short shrift. At the same 


i time, it is oe as showing the 


trend of thought in 
circles. 


PROMOTING NEW 
INDUSTRIES IN EGYPT 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—The exhibi- 
tion of the Bureau of Commerce and 
Industry instituted with the object 
of promoting Egyptian trade, which 
was held at Cuirc, proved well worth 
visiting. While Egypt is wholly agri- 
cultural to all intents and purposes 
in respect to external commerce, 
there are several local industries of 
considerable importance, as for in- 
stance the manufacture of sugar by 
the company which holds the monop- 
oly, the pottery of Upper Egypt, espe- 
cially the water jars of the white 


organized Labor 


‘|desert clay from Keneh, which are 


used everywhere throughout the coun- 
try and the ornamental ware from 
Assiout, the silks of Cairo, Mehalla 
and Damietta in Lower Egypt, and 
Akhmin in Upper Egypt, Bedouin 
rugs from the Western Desert, car- 
pets and shawls from Assiout, brass 
and silver ware from the Cairo ba- 
soap, cement, paper, leather 
work and furniture both Arabesque 
and European of excellent workman- 
ship. These and other minor indus- 
tries were fairly well represented at 
the exhibition, and in view of the fact 
that it was the first held by the new. 
department, it is certain that the util- 
ity of such exhibitions will soon be- 
come more apparent. Undoubtedly 
they show that the Egyptian artisan 
can turn out most excellent work. 

A new industry which may reach 
important development is the pro- 
duction of fiber, rope and string from 
sisal, or aloe, hemp and flax. An in- 


About 1000 
acres are now planted, a factory with 
the latest American machinery in- 
stalled and attached to it a rope and 
string factory. The fiber produced 
is said to be of superior quality. 
Whether it can be successfully grown 
commercially in Egypt is yet to be 
seen. 

A factor which, 8o0 far, has handi- 
capped the development of loca] in- 
dustries on a large scale is the cost 
of power. With no water power 
available except a few hundred horse- 
power in the Fayoum Province and 
that of the Assouan Reservoir, which 
is more than 600 miles distant from 
Cairo and is so far totally unutilized, 
Egypt is forced to use imported coal 
or oil for supplying its needs. As re- 
gards oil in late years, especially 
during the war, very extensive de- 
-|velopments have taken place under 
the active instigation of the govern- 
ment, and by such means the fuel 
problem which at one time looked 
alarmingly difficult was satisfactorily 
met. So far the oil production has 
not been sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s present requirements, much less 
to develop new industries, but a spe- 
cial oil research department has re- 
cently been organized with a view to 
prospecting very thoroughly Egypt's 
resources and to give every encour- 
agement—without, however, granting 
promiscuous concessions—to com- 
panies which are willing to under- 
take such work on sound lines. 

During the war experiments were 
conducted by the Ministry of Public 
Works for utilizing vegetable matter 
in the suction gas engine plant. While 
a certain amount of progress was 
made, no producer has yet been 
evolved which will eliminate from the 
gas, the large quantities of tar found 
in cotton stalks and other local vege- 
table fuels, a difficulty which has 
stopped the general utilization of this 
source of cheap power. Doubtless, the 
subject of power development will be 
studied by the new bureau and in this 
connection the problem of utilizing the 
wind, which goes pouring up the Nile 
Valley for 300 or more days per 
annum, may well be worth its serious 
consideration. It is not intended, how- 
ever, to restrict the scope of the 
bureau to industries as the encourazge- 
ment of trade figures largely on its 
program. With this object in view the 
bureau has lately issued a note offer- 
ing every possible assistance and 
advice to Egyptian traders. It is hoped 
that by such means considerable prog- 
ress, especially among the natives, may 
be realized in order that the coun- 


‘| try’s attention may be devoted to other 


paying industries than that of cotton 
production. 


BANKERS TO GIVE LECTURE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota — At 
a meeting of the educational conimit- 
tee of the South Dakota State Bankers 
Association plans were made for a 
course of special lectures in the high | 
schools of the State. These lectures 
will be given by various bankers in the 
towns where the schools are located. | 


+| brothers have not done weak it was 


hoped that they would do, and that.is 
to maintain silence after their apol- 
ogia published last week. Addressing 
an audience at Guzera, Muhammad Ali 
replied to the Viceroy’s speech at the 


Chelmsford Club. He explained that 


he and his brother apologized not 
from fear but to please their friends; 
no apology was really due from them, 
}but from the government which had 
never apologized for the Jalianwalle 
Bagh and the Crawling Lane incidents. 
He denied that any of his speeches 
hed contained incitements to violence, 
which is of course taken to be pre- 
varication if words have any grammat- 
ical meaning at all. 

Neither he nor his friends would 
dream of bargaining with the gov- 
ernment and giving an undertaking 
not to do this or that in return for 
a guarantee against prosecution. They 
affirmed in the strongest manner their 
alliance with Mr. Ghandi and their 
beHef in non-violent non-cooperation 
so long as they were associated with 
him, and they were confident that 
non-violence would win “swaraj’’ 
within the year. They thought—and 
this was the most satisfactory section 
of. his speech—that it was most 
mean and despicable to sail under 
false colors and to use non-violence 
as a cloak for preparing violence. Un- 
like Mr. Ghandi, they did believe in 
the use of force in self-defense or in 
the interests of their faith, or if a 
“jehad” were proclaimed. 

If he has not lost, Muhammad Ali 
certainly has not gained in prestige 
by this speech, and it is held in all 
but extremist circles that it would 
have been better to have attempted to 
assist those who are now awaiting 
trial for various offenses than to have 
adopted this mixture of bluster and 


apology. 
Placating the Muhammadans 


The Khilafat question, in which the 
brothers are specially interested, is 
likely soon to come up in a more acute 
form in consequence of the fanatical 
extremism displayed by the Angora 
Government in Asia’ Minor. The 
British Government has done every- 
thing possible to placate the senti- 
ments of the Muhammadan subjects. 
The Turkish Government, which was 
one of the worst tyrannies ever seen 
on this planet, deliberately entered the 
war on the side of Germany and was 
not entitled to any consideration what- 
soever. But in consequence of the 


agitation which sprang up in India, 
4. y artificial,.and| 


| | rig that it wis Indian ‘and 
nfecly iibumnnabea troops who had. 
routed the Turkish armies and be-' 
cause of the very powerful advocacy 
of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
and the Government of India, the 
Home Government exerted itself suc- 
cessfully to secure modification of the 
Treaty of Sévres. 


Espionage Charged 

These events were bound to have a 
repercussion on Indian politics. The 
Angora Extremists recently executed 
an Indian Muhammadan on a fictitious 
charge of espionage, when he was in 
point of fact endeavoring unofficially 
to negotiatean agreement between Brit- 
ain and Kemal Pasha. The Ali broth- 
ers are irreconcilable on this question; 
nothing will content them but the 
restoration to the Sultan of all his 
dominions, with the possible exception 
of Egypt. 

But if the Ali brothers are irrecon- 
cilabie, other noted Muhammadan lead- 
ers in this country, some of them 
reputedly Extremists, have borne testi- 
mony to the fact that the British 
Government did all in its power to 
mitigate the terms of peace for Tur- 
key. Hasan Imam, member of a re- 
cent delegation, says: “Mr. Montagu 
fought as few would have fought. for 
the cause. I am personally satisfied of 
the absolute sincerity of the action 
of the Secretary of State and of the, 
Indian Government, and if the Indian 
demands are not conceded it will 
not be through any fault of theirs.” 
No, the fault will lie with Kemal 
Pasha and his Bolshevist friends in 
Moscow. 

In no city in the world do ex- 
treme natural beauty and hideous 
slums, squalor, and overcrowding min- 
gle in greater confusion than in Bom- 
bay and the fact has long been the 
Cespair of reformers, who under the 
vigorous leadership of Sir George 
Lloyd, the Governor, are now earnestly 
tackling the problem. The Back Bay 
is the greatest project of reclamation; 
but so big is the scheme that the sea 
wall, which will be the outer front of 
the reclaimed area, will not be com- 
pleted for four years. Electric power 
and the water supply are to be vastly 
improved; a civil aerodrome con- 
structed, and most important of all 
a start made toward the construction 
of houses for the working classes and 
toward the provision of better office 
end warehouse accommodation. 


POLAND'S ECONOMIC 
POSITION IMPROVES 


By special correspondent of The perc peal 
Science Monitor 3 

WARSAW, Poland—tThe recent tall | 
of the Polish mark, which recently 
took place with alarming rapidity, 
has created much consternation in the 
country. Many reasons are adduced 
in explanation of the fact, which is 
all the more astonishing because in 
reality the economic position of Po- 


land as regards production has greatly 
‘improved. 
The development of agriculture, tn- 


( | Jena the week: ad the. commanity ain 


| getically 
jers of speculation which are in a 


‘finances, One of the causes is said to 


INVITATION TO DR. 
‘SUN YAT SEN URGED 


HARTFORD, Connecticut—A peti-' 
tion has been forwarded to President 
Harding by the Connecticut branch of 
the Chinese Nationalist Party, asking 
that the invitation to the disarmament 
conference be withdrawn from the 

Chinese Government 

He Pekin and be sent instead to “the 
constitutional government of which 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen is the President.” 
of the petition also went to 
roll Hughes, Senator Lodge and 


Speaker Gillette. 


value has. gone up rapidly, jumping 
from $000 marks for an English pound 
sterling to 5800. It is hoped that this|- 
improvement will continue, the more 
so since the rw of Finance has 
spoken most emphatically in the Diet 
of the need of energetic measures, 
among whick are included a compul- 
sory interior loan, and a very strict 
prohibition of all imports except those | «, 
of the strictest necessity. The limi- 
tation of imports is easier now that 
the results of the new harvest prom- 
ise extremely well and there is a pre 
vailing hope that the country will be 
able to feed itself in the coming year 


eerie 2 ook oling ne ok 
weaker values in buying up dol- 
as they have a h store 
h marks which they bought up 


the 
more productive and that it is rising \e 
and not falling. All the more ener-| |: 
should the nation | ¢ 
fight thé hostile and undermining pow- 


large measure guilty of the present 
unsatisfactory state of Poland’s 


be the fact that Germany is preparing 
to pay a debt of 1,000,000,000 marks} 
in gold on August 31 to France. 
Already on the occasion of the poe 
rate the course of the dollar went up 
immensely, by which, the wouker’ val- 
ues went down. Even English pounds 
were weaker. At the present moment 


that Poland, the ally of France, is 
taking part, through its losses, in pay- 
ing the German compensation to 
France. 

It is a hopeful sign that the Polish 


MADISON AVENUE = FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Thietsidianit Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Thirty-fifth Street 


For Monday For Monday 


An Extraordinary Sale of 
50-inch All-silk 
Drapery Taffeta 
(plain and striped) 


at $3.15 per yard 


This figure is less than one-half the pre- 
vailing price for similar fabrics... 


Reversible 


Velour -Portieres 
(8 feet long, finished) 


at the exceptionally low price of 
$29.00 per pair 


These Portieres (made in the work- 
rooms of B. Altman & Co.) are of par- 
ticularly fine quality and workman- 
ship; and are in the colors and color 
combinations most in demand for 
Autumn furnishings. 


(Decorative Fabrics section, Fourth Floor) 


For Monday 
10,000 Yards of 


All-silk Crepe de Chine 


(choice heavy quality, 40 inches wide) 


in forty of the shades in demand for 
the Autumn season, including flesh- 
tone and the new French orchid; as 
well as white and black 


There will also be on Special Sale 


A Limited Number of 


Hand-painted Screens 
(3 panels; 5 feet 8 inches high) 


made of textile leather, decorated in 
artistic designs that include 
landscapes 


at $15.00, 18.00, 24.00 to 44.00 


These are one-half the regular prices. 


at the remarkably low price of 


$1.95 per yard 


For Monday 


Fine Lace Draperies | For Monday 
(imported) 


Hand-made Filet Lace Panels 


$9.00, 13.50, 16.00 to 150.00 each 


Hand-made Filet Lace Bedspreads 
$22.00, 45.00, 78.00 to 125.00 each 


Hand-made Arabian Lace Curtains 
$22.00, 27.50, 33.00 to 95.00 pair 


Considering the qualities, all of these 


prices are astonishingly low 
(Departments on Fourth Floor) 


Woolen Fabrics 


in lengths suitable for all require- 
ments of dress 


have been marked at clearance prices, 
to make room for incoming assortments. | 


All of the fabrics are from the regular 
stock and include attractive plaid and 
check suitings, tweeds, homespuns, 
velour and embroidered materials, in 
desirable colors and black. 


(Departments on First Floor) 


of Oriental Rugs 


The August Sale 


will offer for the current week 


CHOICE RUGS in room sizes (9x12 to 13x16 feet) 


at $390.00 to 590.00 


The sizes quoted apply to each price 
(Fifth Floor) 
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and has thus made it 
‘that continuous bor- 
be aes and pro- 


amounts of it were 
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ted with the venture, 
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insistently demanded but 
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EXPORTS FROM 
UNITED STATES 


Shipments of Cotton and Wheat 
During July Showed Gain in 
Volume But Declined in Value 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Exports of both cotton and wheat 
increased in volume but declined in 
value during July as compared with 
last year, commerce department fig- 
ures disclose. Cotton exports 
amounted to 527,000 bales, valued at 
$32,000,000, compared with ~211,000 
bales worth $44,000,000 a year ago. 

‘Wheat exports aggregated 25,000,000 
bushels at $37,000,000, as against 24,-. 
000,000. bushels at $70,000,000 last 
year. Flour exports totaled 1,000,000 
barrels, worth $9,000,000, compared 
with 2,000,000, worth $26,000,000 in 
July last year. Corn totaled 15,000,- 
000 bushels valued at $10,000,000 as 
against 1,000,000 worth $2,000,000; 
rice, 63,000,000 pounds, worth $2,000,- 
000, as against 17,000,000 pounds, 
worth $2,000,000; all breadstuffs $63,- 
00,000, compared with $122,000,000; 
cottonseed oil 7,000,000 pounds, worth 


Fs 
of 


R Hf 


$562,000, as compared with 3,000,000, 


worth $775,090; meat and dairy prod- 
ucts $32,182,000, as against $32,798,000; 
mineral oils 183,000,000 gallons, worth 
$21,000,000, as compared with 274,000,- 
000 gallons, worth $51,000,000. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
AGAIN DOWNWARD 


NEW YORK, New York—The stock 
mar Set again tended downward yes- 


were reported cortributérs;* precipi- 


tated additional reaction of one to 


three points among leading stocks. 
Prices fell to the lowest level in the 
last hour. Oils, motors and shippings 
gave way and gains among rails were 
canceled. Call money was steady with 
the ruling was 5% per cent. Sales to- 
taled 421,400 shares. 

The close was heavy: Baldwin 
Locomotive 72%, off 2%; Central 
Leather 25, off 15g; Royal Dutch of 
New York 47, off 15g; United States 
neve r 46%, off 2%; American Lin- 
seed ‘18%, off 3%; Atlantic Gulf 20, 


off 1%. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Austrian Government has sanc- 
tioned the sale of the great Woellers- 
dorf arsenal, the largest plant in Aus- 
tria, to a German syndicate, a small 
part of tHe stock being retained by the 
government. The purchasers include 
Beer, Sondheimer & Company, bank- 
ers; Ludwig, Schiff of Frankfort-on- 
Main and Prince Lippedetmold. The 
plant is valued at nearly $100,000,000 
and has been converted in part to 
peace-time products. 

A new customs tariff, giving prefer- 
ence to goods imported from Canada, 
particularly flour, has been prepared 
by the Jamaican Government. Canada, 
in return, has arranged to give prefer- 
ence to Jamaica sugar. 

The Mexican Government has eiim- 
inated import duties on flour. The ex- 
port duty on sisal has been reduced 
from 6 cents to 2 cents, according to 
Mexico City dispatches. 
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| CROWDING H BROADER 


| New Offerings Are Fewer and: 


‘Floating Supply Is Dimmish- 


ing, Consequently Prices Have 
Tended to Make Advance 


. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW YORK, New York—Trading in 
bonds for the past few days has taken 
on a broader aspect, with slightly 
more activity being shown. The vol- 


has continued comparatively small. In- 
quiry for bonds exceeded the supply 
and prices generally advanced, most 
of the important issues registering 
slight gains. 

There is an absence of new offerings 
of consequence in the investment mar- 
kets and the floating supply of bonds 
is dimirfishing steadily. No important 
issue near consummation is reported. 
It is expected that greater activity 
will be shown after Labor Day. 

One of thee features of the bond 
market has been the strength displayed 
by telephone and telegraph securi- 
ties, which remained quite firm dur- 
ing the reaction of the latter part of 
last week. They showed a tendency 
to maintain greater steadiness than 
almost any other class of bonds. The 
reason for this strength lies in the 
fact that average expenditure for tebe- 
phones in the United States is con- 
‘siderably less than for any other 
public utility, so that telephone com- 
panies’ earnings do not decrease dur- 
ing periods of depression, people 
naturally economizing first on the 
jitems of greater expense. 

The real investment demand under- 
lying the bond market is shown in 
the reception given the Western 
Union $15,000,000 15-year 6% per cent 
bonds. Subscription lists were closed 
within 15 minutes, about $60,000,000 
of subscriptions having been recorded 
by that time. 

The upward price trend of foreign 
government bonds the past month, 
which carried nearly all issues above 
figures at which they were offered, in- 
dicates that they were well received by 
the investing public. For a considerable 
part of this year many foreign issues 
sold at prices under those at which 
they were offered, and in a few in- 
stances syndicate distribution was not 
successful; but all that has been over- 
céOme by the public demand during 
July and early August. 

Issuance of United States War Fi- 
nance Corporation short term bonds 
may begin soon if Congress enacts 
pending legislation to authorize the 
corporation to make advances for 
‘agricultural and railroad relief. | 

Bohd dealers aré viewing with in- 
terest the Forditey bill “to reduce and 
equalize taxation.” It is expected to 
have a bullish effect on Liberty bonds 
because of exemption privileges. The 
Fordney: bill does not change the 
amount of possible exemption, remain- 
ing at $160,000. But under this pro- 
posed law there shall be an aggregate 
of $130,000 absolutely and wuncon- 
ditionally exempt from income tax 
for two years after proclamation of 
peace. The remaining $30,000 exemp- 
tion shall be subject to the following 
provision: 

“The interest on an amount of 
ponds, the principal of which does not 
exceed $30,000, owned by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or 
corporation, issued upon conversion 
of 3% per cent bonds of the First 
Liberty Loan, in the exercise of any 
privilege arising as a consequence of 
the issue of bonds of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan, shall be exempt from such 
taxes.” 

Bond dealers say that if this bill 
becomes law it will be possible for 
any investor to buy any of the 4s or 
4%s aggregating $130,000, which will 
be tax-exempt for two years after 
peace with Germany shall be pro- 
claimed. 


BETTER UNDERTONE 


LONDON, England — Securities on 

the stock exchange had a healthier 
undertone.but alterations in prices re- 
mained narrow. 
large and the usual week-end absentee- 
»|ism was noted. The oil group moved 
0| upward again on repurchasing of lines 
that had been disposed of recently. 
Shell Transport Trading was 1% and 
Mexican Hagle 45%. 
' The industrial department was idle 
but it displayed greater’ stability. 
Some _ gilt-edged investment issues 
French loans were 
dull but unchanged. Home rails were 
better, having been oversold. Dollar 
descriptions were quieter but steadier 
in sympathy with the New York ex- 
change. Argentine rails were pro- 
fessional." Buying aided Kaffirs. 

Consols for money 48. Grand Trunk 


Bar silver 385d. per ounce. Monéy 
4 per cent. Discount rates—short 


2 bills 45% @4% per cent; three months 


bills 413-16@4% per cent. 


BANK CLEARINGS 

NEW, YORK, New York—Brad- 
street’s weekly compilation of bank 
clearings show an aggregate of $5.- 
$09,905,000, a decrease of 23.3 per cent 
from last year. Outside of New York 
there was a decrease of * 1 per cent 
from a year ago. 


FULL TIME FOR REMINGTON 
SYRACUSE, New York—Remington 


“8 Typewriter Company plant, now oper- 


t. BU etfs. 1929 oe 
ft. 20-yr. S%s, 1937 . 
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ating in part, will go into operation 
full time with 850 on the payroll on 
Aug. 29. One hund 


able was placed on the market. 


ume of business transacted, however, 


IN LONDON MARKET. 


Trading was not. 


4%. De Beers 114%. Rand Mines 2%, 


red more portable 
typewriters per day will be produced | 
than at any time since the new port-. 


BRITISH HIDE AND 
LEATHER MARKETS 
General Conditions Mixed With 
~~ Sonie Foreign Buying That 
Advances Prices 


By-special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—At time of 
writing tanners and shoe manufac- 
turers are preparing for the annual 
August holiday and business is slow- 
ing down. Grumbling is still rampant 
over the price of hides, but tanners 
say they have no choice in the matter, 
and 10d. to 10%d. is now being paid 
for best ox hides in the various mar- 
kets. The position is regarded with 
anxiety; hides are gradually mounting 
upward, whilst the demand for tanned 
leather does not warrant higher’ fig- 
ures for the finished production. Raw 
stock is still being bought up by for- 
eign buyers in certain weights, Ger- 
many having recently entered the 
market both for domestic wet, and dry 
imported hides, An exporter in dis- 
cussing the position said to the writer, 
“Germany is hard at work; I have 
lately sent out large quantities of 
hides and have found no difficulty in 
getting paid through London banks in 
spite of the low exchange.” 

The cessation of the coa] strike has 
not yet brought the flood of orders 
which was confidently expected; tan- 
ners, however, have cleared large 
biocks of bends and offal from the 
market, and are not now inclined to 
slaughter prices as was the case a few 
weeks ago. Many tanners, however, 
are again working in something like 
their normal input ‘of hides so that 
it looks as if they had faith in the po- 
sition. France has now stopped the 
export of bends to this country at low 
prices, and this again is helping the 
domestic tanner, especially as Ameri- 
can imports continue on a small 
scale in view of the low exchange 
with this country. Upper leather is 
selling slowly; here again Germany 
is entering this market and large 
quantities of box and patent leather 
have been sold of late. Patent leather 
makes little progress in this country, 
and has not yet been made on anything 
like the German or American scale— 
or quality. Glace kid is rather a dull 
market and American imports con- 
tinue on a limited scale. 

The long spell of dry weather had 
led to a good demand for ladies’ light 
footwear, and a good deal of money 
must have been made by makers and 
retailers of lines in suede and patent. 
The prices charged are in some cases 
outrageous, ,for it is difficult to see 
how a shoe * which contains just over 
two feet of low grade suede leather, 
and a thin sole, can claim to be worth 
$10 of American money. Tanners 
and leather dressers are loudly com- 
plaining of the profiteering which they 
claim is going on in the retail side 
of the shoe business. 


FOREIGN aero 
: Thurs. Parity 

$3.65%  $4.8665 
0773% = .1930 
.O759% .1930 
1690 = .1930 
043114 .1930 
.4020 

.2380 


Sterling 

Francs (French) .. 
Francs (Belgian) . 
Francs (Swiss) ... 
Lire 

Guilders 

German marks ... 
Canadian dollar... 
Argentine pesos .. 
Drachmas (Greek). 
Pesetas 

Swedish kroner .. 
Norwegian kroner . 
Danish kroner .... 


CHICAGO MARKETS 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Wheat prices re- 
covered from their downward tend- 
ency yesterday and closed fraction- 
ally higher, with September at 1.17 
and December at 1.18. Corn prices 
made up fractional changes, with 
September at 52% and December at 
53. Hogs were 25 to 50 points higher, 
$10.35 being paid. Some hogs con- 
tinued to be held off the market. Pro- 
visions were weak. September rye 
1.04b, December rye 1.04%b, Septem- 
ber barley 61b, September pork 17.00, 
December barley’ 61%b, September 
lard 10.60, October lard 10.70, January 
lard 9.42b, September ribs 8.92, Oc- 
tober ribs 8.87b. 


BOND AVERAGES 
NEW YORK, New York—Average 
price of 10 highest grade railroad, 10 
second grade railroad, 10 public util- 
ity, and 10-.-industrial bonds, with 
changes from day previous and year 
ago, follows: 


4825 
.1930 
.1933 
-2680 
.2680 
.2680 


Changes from 
Wed 
+.08 
+.33 
—.07 
—.05 
+-.07 


Thurs 
10 highest grade rails 77.15 
10 second grade rails. 74.73 
10 pub utility bonds.. 73.77 
19 industrial bonds .. 84.84 
Combined average .. 77.62 


|ESTIMATE OF IRON 


-QUTPUT IN WORLD 


July Diodatien oe Ore at Low 
Ebb, Which Indicates the 
Universal Lack of Demand, 


But Improvement Is Expected Couitaaing 


NEW YORK, New York—Dstimates 
of the world’s iron production are at 
comparatively low ebb according to 
figures for July. While this is taken 


to indicate the wide range of the in- 
dustrial slackness it must be remem- 
bered that the output can be very 
rapidly increased on short notice, and 
from all indications conditions are 
slowly but surely improving. 

The July output of pig iron in the 
United States was 864,555 tons, the 
lowest monthly total since December, 
1903. 

For almost the whole of May and 
June, Great Britain had been in throes 
of a coal strike which so completely 
tied up the iron industry that for 
June her total pig iron output was 
only 800 tons. May output was 13,- 
600 tons. 

Russia, which in 1913 produced 4,- 
474,757 tons, has now an output s0 
small &s to be negligible. The south- 
ern part of the country, the most im- 
portant as regards iron production, 
having before the war annual output 
of close to. 3,500,000 tons, produced 
in the whole of 1920 only 14,500 tons. 

Belgium, despite low prices at which 
she is able to lay down material in 


foreign ports, had reduced production 


July 1 to stocks having total ‘daily 
output of 1948 tons, equivalent to an 
annual rate only 30.2 per cent of out- 
yput in 1913. 


Comparative Production © 


In France and Canada latest avail- 
able production figures show output at 
annual rates only 63.8 per cent and 
64.8 per cent, respectively, of produc- 
tion in 1913. Canada, with production 
in June of 54,812 tons, was turning out 
iron at an annual rate of 657,744 tons, 


compared with 1,015,118 in 1913; while}! 


France, with 278,000 tons in May, was 
producing at the rate of 3,337,200 tons 
a year compared with 1913 output of 
5,227,378 tons. 

Estimates on current production in 
Germany are vague. It is known that 
in 1913 her recorded production was 
19,004,022 tons, and that increases in 
production capacity during the war 
have been many times offset by loss 
of coal and iron properties through 
the ‘Treaty. 

Significance of production figures 
for countries mentioned above, United 
States,Great Britain,Germany, France, 
Russia, Belgium and Canada, Is ap- 
parent if note is made of the ratio of 
pre-war output of these countries to 
total pre-war output of the world. 
Such comparison shows the countries 
‘mentioned produced approximately 93 
per cent of the total made by all coun- 
tries, figures for 1913 standing at 73,- 
266,509 for the seven countries against 
77,714,417 for the whole world. 


Calculation for the World 


If despite the danger of error in- 
volved, an estimate be made of Ger- 
many’s current production rate at, 
say, 900,000 tons a month, it is pos- 
sible to make a rough calculation of 
rate of world production around the 
middle of the current year for com- 
parison with 1913. On basis of such 
an estimate production in all leading 
iron-producing countries, except what 
was formerly Austria-Hungary, may 
be placed, roughly, at annual rate of 
about 16,000,000 tons, or only about 
22 per cent of 73,266,509 tons pro- 
duced in the seven countries in 1913. 
Since these seven countries produced 
in 1913 approximately 93 per cent of 
the total world output, it is perhaps 
not too fantastical to go one step 
further and say that, on a basis of 
these estimates, the total world pro- 
duction on July 1, last, was probably 
at an annual rate of between 20 per 
cent and 25 per cent of the world out- 
put in 1913. 

Since the beginning of July, though 
official figures are not yet available, 
the rate of production in Great Britain 
has shown a large increase due to re- 
sumption of operations at plants idle 
during the strike. This increase, sup- 
posing production in other countries 


remained unchanged, might raise the | 


ratio of world production on Aagust 
1 to over 30 per cent of the world 
output in 1913. 

The following shows actual produc- 


$2\tion of iron in principal producing 
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esuniias in 1913, except Austria- 
Hungary; total world production in 
1913, latest available monthly produc- 
fion figures for United States, Great | 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Can- 
ada; estimated annual rates in these 
countries and their ratio to totals for 


1913: 
Latest % ot 
monthly pre-wr 
"13 output produc’21 outpt 
. 30,966,152 $64,555 (Jul) 33.5 
.. (10,260,315 800 (June) *.. 
-++ 19,004,022 
-- 6,237,378 278, 100 (May) 63. 8 
4,474,757 
2,318,767 58, 440(tJul 1) 30. 2 
.- 1,015,118 54,812 (June) 64.8 
73,266,508 
All other ... 4,447,908 
World prod. 77,714,417 


*Less than one-tenth of 1%. 
tRate. 


Of 4,447,908 tons produced in 1913 
outside of the seven countries listed 
above, 2,335,170, or more than half, 
came from furnaces of Austria- 
Hungary. 


CONTRACTION OF 
RESERVE LOANS 


Bill Holdings Aug. 12 Were $1,- 
571,637,000, Compared With 
$2,909,642,000 a Year Ago 


NEW YORK, New York—Bill hold- 
ings of reserve banks, discounted and 
bought, throw light on the loan con- 
traction that has taken place, reveal- 
ing which sections have liquidated 
most. The New York district leads 
in loan contractions. For the week 
ended August 12, the total federal re- 
serve bill holdings stood at $1,571,637,- 
000, which compares with $2,909,642,- 
000 a year ago. The total decrease 
has, therefore, been $1,337,987,000, of 
which New York has effected $598,- 
505,000, or about 44 per cent. 

Minneapolis shows a decrease in 
the year of only $9,093,000, the small- 
est contraction in any district. The 
following shows the bill holdings in 
detail (last 000 omitted): 

-——Total bills on hand 
Aug 12, Jan 7, Aug 13, 
1921 1921 1920 
$82,465 $173,880 $186,550 
. 413,476 976,170 1,011,981 
. 113,213 167,620 190,257 
139,967 222,128 240,556 

117,588 111,871 
134,046 120,440 
461,840 477,124 
106,543 113,919 
83,448 78,263 
115,338 101,700 
Dallas 70,852 71,931 
San Francisco. 137,393 212,655 205,036 

Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas and Min- 
neapolis show a combined decrease of 
$58,141,000 the past year. Bankers say 
the reason for the failure of banks in 
these districts to curtail loans, and 
‘hence their federal reserve borrow- 
ings, lies in the fact that all these 
districts are agricultural, and loans, 
in many instances had been advanced 
far in excess of the value of collateral 
securing loans. Any attempt to force 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland .... 
Richmond .... 


Minneapolis .. 
Kansas City . 


collection would inevitably result inj °2?-000,000, francs. 


losses to the banks. 

In the south banks ordinarily lend 
large amounts on warehouse receipts 
for cotton, but the severe decline in 
the market value of cotton has wiped 
out the margin of security originally 
held by bankers. The same has prob- 
ably happened to banks in the Minne- 
apolis and Richmond districts, ex- 
cept that banks in those districts hold 
warehouse receipts for grain, pea- 
nuts, etc. 

Loans in five districts, Richmond. 
Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
San Francisco, were higher January 7 
than they were August 13, 1921, but 
since January 1 all districts have made 
more or less progress in reducing the 
total loans outstanding. San Fran- 
cisco has effected the largest decrease 
since the first of the year of any of 
the agricultural reserve banks. 


DIVIDENDS 


Republic Iron & Steel, quarterly pre- 
ferred of 1%%, payable October 1 to 
stock of September 16. 

New York Air Brake, scrip dividend 
of 14%, payable on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1922, to stock of September 1, 
1921. The scrip will bear interest at 
the rate of 6%. 

Nebraska Power, quarterly of 1%% 
on.preferred, payable September 1, to 
stock of August 20. 


DISTRIBUTION OF _ 
WEALTH IN FRANCE 


Income Tax Returns Indicate 
Less Than 200 Persons Are 
Rich and Money Generally Is 
Fairly Evenly Spread Out 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—So far as one can 
‘judge by the French income tax re- 
turns—which confirm the helief long 


held—France is essentially a country 
in which wealth is fairly evenly dis- 
tributed. It is surprising on consid- 
ering these figures to find that fewer 
than 200 persons may be called, ac- 
cording to British or American stand- 
ards, really rich. 

The tables show that 182 persons 
have incomes of 1,000,000 francs a 
year—that ‘is to say, at present rates 
of exchange, less than $80,000. More- 
over, this rich class is nothing like so 
rich as the corresponding class in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, since the total 
income of these 183 persons is only 
371,000,000 francs. If this amount is 
contrasted with the total income of 
the poorest class which is subject to: 
the income tax—that is, the class whose 
incomes range from 6000 to 20,000 
francs a year—it is apparent that 
wealth is not concentrated in the 
hands of a few, for the total income 
of these 406,899 individuals amounts 
to 4,351,000,000. Thus the millionaires, 
‘taken altogether, have incomes which 
are less than 10 per cent of the income 
of the bulk of the middle class. 


Between the Extremes 


Between these two extremes it will 
bé found that there is a relatively 
small number of people who enjoy in- 
comes Of more than 20,000 francs or 
$1600 per annum. From 20,000 to 45,- 
000 francs the recipients number 7?2,- 
000 and their incomes total 1,984,000,- 
000 francs. There are only 22,043 
who earn from 40,000 to 60,000 francs, 
that is to say in all 1,068,000,000 
francs. From 60,000 to 80,000 francs 
go to 10,256 persons—a total of 706,- 
000,000 francs, and from 80,000 to 
100,000 francs are gained by 64 per- 
sons—a total of 578,000,000 francs. 

There is then a curious upward 
jump, for no fewer than 9007 persons 
receive from 100,000 francs to 250,000 
every year, and between them receive 
1,357,000,000. After that level of in- 
come, however, there is a rapid de- 
cline and there are exceedingly few 
Frenchmen who obtain anything more 


than 250,000 francs a year—the 
equivalent of $20,000. 


Some Higher Incomes 


There are 1516 Frenchmen whose 
incomes rangé between 250,000 and 


500,000 francs. Together they take 
With incomes be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 (or to be 
accurate, 950,000 francs) per. annum, 
only 493 fairly rich men can be found. 
In the aggregate they have 324,000,000 
francs. 

These figures so far as they can be 
accepted seem to prove that 80 per 
cent of Frenchmen above taxation 
level absorb practically 30 per cent 
of the national income. This is a 
more satisfactory distribution than 
could probably be found in many 
other countries. Indeed the middle 
class with moderate but comfortable 
incomes is perhaps even larger than 
is shown. Many of the members of 
this class are their own employers. 
They are engaged in commerce, run 
little factories, or possess small 
farnis, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that there is some inaccuracy in the 
returns. There are of course big 
fortunes in France, but they ar> noth- 
ing like so big as in America, and 
generally speaking the distributicn of 
incomes is such that France is some- 
what handicapped in trying to raise 
large sums of money by the taxation 
of incomes. 


COTTON MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cottou 
futures closed steady yesterday. Oc- 
tober 13.02, December 13.43, January 


13.52, March 13.72, May 13.84. Spot 
quiet; middling 13.00. 


and Bankers. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Its exceptional facilities for handling domes- 
tic and foreign financial transactions make this 
bank a most desirable correspondent for Banks 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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“Cabinet” gave general approval to 
the state-aided Empire Settlement 
Scheme drafted by the Colonial Office 
conference. The outline of the plan 
may be summarized as follows: The 
sum of £2,000,000 will be set aside 
each year to provide assisted passages 
from the United Kingdom to the do- 
minions, and also to help the emi- 
grants on arrival to settle on the land. 


n- The money, which will be supplied by 


f large vessels. 
Australia is on 


not. unreasonable and the govern- 
not too officiously interfering, 
shipbuilding trade may become to 
fa what it has for centuries 

to the mother country. 


“WAR IN AIR” AT 
BRITISH PAGEANT 


Hendon, England, Scene of Roy- 
al Air Force Pageant Attended 
by Enthusiastic Throngs 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—In spite of con- 
current attractions of Henley and 
Wimbledon all roads seemed to lead 
to Hendon areodrome for'the recent 
air pageant of the Royal Air 
Force. Airship R-33, which sailed 
majestically overhead like a silver fish 
in the bright sunshine, directed the 
main streams of traffic. by wireless 
telephony, as these approached the 
jvicinity of the aerodrome. Though 
both the railways and the omnibuses 
did their utmost to cope with the 
great concourse of people, thousands 
were compelled to finish their journey 
on foot. A striking feature of this 
year’s pageant was the wide appeal it 
made to the general public, for, be- 
sides the private boxes and inclosures 
on the ground, the broad hillside 
a — view of the 
the 


From the silat of view of the 
spectators the day was excellent for 
fiying, for the sun was never dazzling 
and the sky was often overcast with 
light clouds. An excellent program 
was arranged and each event was 
carried out on scheduled time. A 
handicap race between nine types of 
machines, covering in all 12 miles, 
opened the entertainment, and before 
the: winners had returned, the pro- 
pellers of the competing machines for 
the next event were already spinning. 
This item involved a combat between 
a Brist.! fighter on tle one side and 
two snipes on the other, the object 
being to illustrate the tactics in a 
fight Pt onic a two-seater and single- 
seater machines. 

One of the most thrilling events 
was an attack by five single-seater 
machines on three large Handley 
Pages which were flying in formation 
on a bombing expedition. The first 
attack was a “head on” from above, 
resulting in one bombing. machine 
*| being forced to land, under control, but 
apparently on fire. Asa result of the 
rapid “pop, pop, pop,” of machine 

attacking from the rear, a sec- 
ond “bomber” met a similar end, the 
illusion being splendidly carried out. 
From a trap door in the third ma- 
chine, a parachutist descended. For 
some distance he fell by means of 
one parachute; then throwing this 
away he opened a second, and after a 
further descent he exchanged this for 
a third with which he landed quite 
steadily on the ground. 

One of the most delightful spectacles 
to witness was the formation—fiying 
and drill.in the air by nine Bristol 
fighters. As a contrast to this and 
one provoking considerable amuse- 
ment was an item entitled “crazy” 
flying. The scarlet machine in this 
event was rarely ho feet from the 
ground and often ch less, but its 
clever and ridiculous antics kept the 
interest of the crowd. In. the next 
event a “sausage” kite balloon was 
attacked by a Sopwith “snipe” es- 
corted by a formation of “snipes.” 
Again there was the rattle of machine 

and the balloon burst into 
the “observer”’—a dummy— 


aeroplanes approached the scene 
of action a Klaxon horn sounded in 
the BB) ceo and its “inhabitants” 


old “pusher” type of machine used to 
speed in order to obtain a 


by 
Savahiy oni ite speed aud clin 


the mother country, will form a fund 
from which advices to emigrants will 
be made and will rank with loans by 
the dominions’ governments in so far 
as conditions, security and terms of 
repayment are concerned. The actual 
cost of the assisted passages will be 
borne equally by Great Britain and 
the dominions by whom the advances 
made to settlers by the imperial gov- 
ernment will be codllected. 

It is not intended that the new plan 
shall come into operation until the 
summer of 1922, or the beginning of 
1923. The general question of migra- 
tion was discussed in all its bearings 
prior to the imperial Cabinet at which 
the views of the dominions’ prime 
ministers were ascertained. The 
House of Commons Emigration Com- 
mittee, the British Imperial Council 
of Commerce, the British Parliament- 
ary Labor Party 4nd other organiza- 
tions interested have all recently been 
exploring the needs and possibilities 
of migration within the Empire and a 
memorandum was prepared as a basis 
of discussion with the dominions’ 
prime ministers. 

Pnority to British 

The main points of this memo- 
randum were that it was important 
to give to the British race priority 
of opportunity in regard to land con- 
cessions in all British dominions. The 
second. principal statement was that 
the existing trained agricultural popu- 
lation of Great Britain cannot be 
drawn upon for emigration without 
danger to British agriculture. ‘The 
third point lays down that there 
should ‘be organized training camps 
in Great Britain; with qualified: in- 
structors supplied by the dominions 
to train the surplus population in the 
conditions of rural life in the colo- 


nies; these camps to aim at being seélf- 


supporting; in the meanwhile to have 
allowances paid- 


pcgpenrae. camry sage 
in substitution for the unemployment 


wage. 

The important points enumerated 
have received every attention and a 
statement of the considered policy of 
the Empire as a whole in regard to the 
question of migration is awaited with 
the keenest interest. 

During the war, and until quite re- 
cently, there was practical stagna- 
tion in big movements of population 
within the Empire. The reasons for 
this are obvious and the result is that 
the dominions have had to do without 
their usual extraneous increase of 

population and the mother country is 
suffering from a wave of unemploy- 
ment accentuated by the long con- 


tinued. suspension of the usual outlet / 


for her surplus people. 
Settlers of Right Type 


In regard to the Commonwealth it 
may be said that a great and sus- 
tained influx of settlers of the right 
type is vital not only from the point 
of view of development, but more in 
regard to defense. Speaking on this 
point in Australia recently, H. S. Gul- 
lett, the Commonwealth Agent for Im- 
migration, said that the weak spot in 
regard to the question was the lack 
of interest shown. In fact there was 
not only apathy but antagonism. If 
immigration was to be encouraged on 
a large scale, it must be made a non- 
party national subject. They needed 
to get their population up to 10,000,- 
000, 15,000,000 or 20,000,900 peo- 
ple as soon as possible. Whether the 
country could carry 100,000,000 or 
200,000,000 people was a moot point, 
but it could carry 20,000,000 as easily 
as it could five. The country had to 
take millions of immigrants for empty. 
Australia was a strong temptation and 
other nations were challenging the 
right of a few millions selfishly to 
sit down and claim that great empty 
continent. If they did it now properly 
they could select their own people, 
but some day they might not be able 
to do that. 


Importance of Defense 


The section of the Labor Party in 
Australia which opposes immigration 
on any scale rarely considers the de- 
fense aspect of the matter and ‘ap- 
parently is under the impression 
that they will live forever in their 
“fool’s paradise,” relying always on 
the British Navy. 

Mr. Percy Hunter, who is Director. 
of Migration and Settlement for Aus- 
tralia in London, has had unrivaled 
| experience in the subject and is more 
aware, perhaps, than anyone else of 
the vital need to Atistralia for increas- 
ing her population on a vast scale and 
with the least possible delay. 

In connection with the general 
question, the opinion is held by many 
authorities on the subject that the 
British Government contemplates ex- 
tending to civilians the policy now 
applicable only to former service men 
and women, under which free pass- 
ages 'may be granted to themselves 


and their dependents, if they are ac-/ 


ceptable to the coun to which they 
intend to emigrate. ere is no doubt 
that the dominions are at the present 
time in a position to obtain cheaply 


that is the really generous help in 
the way of free passages which the 
imperial government is offering to 
former service men,- women and their 
families with a probable extension of 
the scheme to civilians. 

It is safe to say that such circum- 
stances as have been enumerated 
above will never again occur together 
and it is for the dominions, deprived 
of men for long years, to grasp their 
advantage now and so help to people 
their vast lands and with men and 
women of the finest British stock. 


RATE REDUCTIONS SOUGHT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—First 
argument in a campaign to obtain 
reduction in railroad express rates be- 
tween New York, Boston and Chicago 
and San Francisco, was prepared by 
the Traffic Managers Association of 
northern California, in conference with 
N. W. Hall, district freight manager 
of the Santa Fe Railroad Company. 
Discussion of demurrage charges, 
which are considered too high, also was 
had, and managers of a majority of 
the larger retail stores in San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, Oakland, and Berkeley 
attended the conference, which is the 
first of several to be held with the 
freight managers of various railroads 
in an effort to bring about lower 
transcontinental express rates. 


IMMIGRATION INTO PALESTINE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
JERUSALEM, Palestine—It is offi- 
cially anonunced that 7725 immigrants 
arrived in Palestine between Septem- 
ber, 1920, and April 30, 1921, the date 
of the suspension of immigration. Of 
the 7725 immigrants, 6164 landed in 
Jaffa and only 1049 in Haifa. A total of 
512 immigrants arrived via Kantara 
or Beirut. The Palestinian Govern- 


ito the effect that 1500 Jewish immi- 


ment has published a communication | 
| vakia. 


grants are now en route for Palestine. | 


Dace Recent World War| | 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — :Stimu- 
lated rather than retarded by the war, 


particularly as regards industrial de 
velopment, India is one of the best 
potential markets for manufactured 
goods from the United States, asserted 
Charles C. Batchelder, trade commis- 
sioner of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
an interview with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. With 
a shift in India from purely agricul- 
tural production tq considerable tex- 
tile activity, he said, a market for ma- 
chinery and mill supplies of various 
kinds has been created. 

The British policy in India, Mr. 
Batchelder continued, has, with few 
exceptions, been that of the open door 
with no preferentia) rates on British 
goods. The motor car market for au- 
tomobiles an dtrucks is practically 
controlled by the United States, he 
said, with iron, steel, electrical equip- 
ment and hardware are largely im- 
ported from America. 

“Merchants of almost every nation- 
ality,” Mr. Batchelder said, “prefer to 
sell goods of their own countries, both 
from motives of patriotism and: be 
cause they are more familiar with 
them. The import trade of India for 
manufactured goods is largely in the 
hands of British merchants, although 
in Bombay an increasingly large 
share of the business is being carried 
on by Indian concerns of excellent 
financial standing, and whose busi- 
ness methods are modeled along 
British lines. They seem to have 
given excellent satisfaction to those 
who have trade with them. 


Little Credit Asked 


“There is but little credit asked, as 
the custom is for goods to be paid 
for on receipt of the bill of lading, 
invoice and other documents. 

“During the war a large share of 


ithe manufactured articles required 


in India were furnished by the 
United States and Japan. In the last 
year, however, British, German, Bel- 
gian and Swedish articles are arriv- 
ing in increasing quantities. Some 
even are coming in from Tzecho-Slo- 


“In the Philippines, China and, to a 


excellent results 


“American methods of marketing, 
advertising and selling are practically 
unknown, and the old-fashioned plan 
of waiting for the buyer to come to the 
shop of the seller is still in vogue. 


Some American concerns have tried 
out American methods of pushing 
sales and stimulating desire to pur- 
chase new articles -with astonishingly 
satisfactory results. Certain patented 
American articles, such as lanterns 
and. egg beaters, are to be found in 
small bazaars all over India. Amer- 
ican padlocks and hardware are found 
in every village and are even now be- 
ing exported through the Khyber Pass 
to Central Asia.” 

Despite a prevailing commercial de- 
pression, which is confined in consid- 
efable measure to the ports, Mr. 
Batchelder said, Indian conditions are 
fundamentally sound. The present 
unfavorable rates of exchange have 
been an obstacle to trade, he said, but 
they are at the pre-war level and it is 
only a matter of time before there is a 
stable readjustment on this basis. 
While crop failures have reduced the 
purchasing power of India, he added, it 
is felt that war prosperity served to 
offset the loss in large measure. 


WAR FLEET AT SAN DIEGO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, California—The most 
imposing fleet ever mobilized in an 
American Pacific port, totaling 118 
warships and auxiliaries, rode at an- 
chor in San Diego harbor recently. 
The line of hulls extended along Man- 
o’-war row for more than five miles. 
The fleet represented a total construc- 
tion cost of. $120,000,000 and the num- 
ber of officers and men manning the 
ships was more than 14,000. 


BALTIMORE GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BALTIMORE, Maryland—It is the 
opinion of local grain exporters that 
the proposed erection of another huge 
grain elevatef at Port Covington by 
the Western Maryland Railway will 
guarantee the future of Baltimore as 
one of the large grain exporting ports. 
The elevator will be a $1,000,000 struc- 
ture and it is believed that it will ' 


| double the capacity of the railway for | 


grain handling. 


More and More Young People 
Take Up Training Courses at 
State Normal T Schéob—-Post 
War Salary Raises Are Help 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
From data compiled by Prof. J. C. 
Lindberg, of the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, it is made clear that South 
Dakota young people are increasingly 
attracted to the profession of teach- 
ing. Taking the six state institutions, 
the four normal schools at Aberdeen, 


Madison, Springfield and Spearfish, 
and the state college and the univer- 


sity, the gain over the summer school 
of last year is 66 per cent. 


In the six 
institutions named the total enroll- 
ment is 2541, or more than one-third 
of the total number of teachers in the 
State. 

Several factors are responsible for 
this high percentage of increase, first, 
the post-war increase in salaries, 
which helps to make it possible for a 
teacher to earn a respectable living; 
second, the fact that the law calls for 
a certain amount of professional 
training before a prospective teacher 
may become a candidate for a certi- 
ficate; third, the fact that all teachers 
are beginning to recognize the need 
and advisability of further profes- 
sional training; fourth, financial 
stringency in other lines of work. 

The investigation further shows that 
the Northern Normal leads all the 
other state institutions with an en- 
rollment in the summer session ‘of 
998 students; Spearfish comes second, 
with 531. In the percentage of in- 
crease over last year’s attendance, 
Madison Normal leads with 121 per 
cent. Aberdeen also leads in the 
number of counties represented in the 
enrollment, 63 to 67 in South Dakota; 
and also 15 in the number of outside 
states represented. Two foreign 
countries, Canada and Costa Rica, are 
also represented at Aberdeen. 


POSTAL SAVINGS INCREASE 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Postal 
savings deposits in the greater $os- 
ton postal district for July showed 
an increase of $482,037, which is the 
Second highest figure in the. United 
| States, Seattle, Washington, recording 


lan increase of $1,302,070. 


Servyice—49 to 65 Lansdowne St. 


Ford starting and lighting system with demountable fims. 


643 Washington St. 


BROOKLINE 
Lowis A. Vachon 


TOURING CAR 
510 f. o. b. Detroit 


Demountable rim 
equipment includes 30 by 344 non-skid tires all around, extra rim and tire carrier. 


We represent one of the most thorough and up-to-date motor car factories in 
the world, turning out the best all-round car on the market today—the most adapta- 
ble to every need of every class of people. 

The Ford Service organization, of which we are a branch, is, we believe, the 
most extensive as well as the most intensive organization of its kind in existence, 
consisting of over 18,000 Service Stations in the United States. 
uphold the high ideals of the Ford organization in this territory, to deliver cars 

- as promptly as possible, to give quick and thorough repair service and courteous 
treatment to all customers. 
BOSTON 


Coombs & McBeath, Inc. 


Sales—-887-889 Boylston St. Tel. B. B. 8510 


Tel. Brookline 6993 127 Main St. 


1255 Boylston St. 


Lalime & Partridge, 
Sen tae Back Bay 8303 


Inc. 


Hancock Sq. 


CHARLESTOWN 


7 Stanley, Harlow, 


It is our duty to 


MEDFORD 


Teel Mfg. Co. 


Tel. Medford 2464 


Teil. Charlestown 67 


il 


Burnett & 


(Braves Field) 


1619-1023 Commonwealth Ave. 
Tel. Brighton 3400 


Inc, 


(Former! 
Revere Beach 


EVERETT 


Mohawk Motor 

National Garag 

oulevard and ae st 
Tel. Everett 18 


DORCHESTER 


Cc. W. Muldoon, Inc. 
1619 Blue Hill Ave. 


Tel. Milton 2551 


195 Mass. Ave. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Cambridge Motor Co. 


Tel. University 64006 


Cairns 


1684 Hyde Park Ave. 


HYDE PARK 


Brothers 


. SOMERVILLE 

Pilgrim 

y 100 Walnut St., Somerville 
Tel. Somerville 3766 


Motor Co. 


Tel. Hyde Park 237 


- 3280 Mass. Ave. 


Harvard Auto Co. 


Tel. University 144 


833-839 Main St. 


MALDEN 
Potter Bros., 


Inc. 


Tel. Malden 2946 


WATERTOWN 


John C. Morgan Co. . 
12 Watertown St. 
Tel. Newton North 3500 
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G. 
| Bronxville, 
Miss Katherine O’Rourke, Great Neck, 
§ Mart:a Bayard, Short Hills, ar’ 
| L. H. Bancroft, defeated Mrs. J. 
Mrs. Theodore 
1. : 


New York, and 
’ 6—1, : 
; Semi-Final Round 
Mrs. L. G. Morris Miss Helen Gil- 
leaudeau, Bronxville, ted Miss Mar- 
, Short Hills, and Miss L. H. 
, West Newton, 6—1, ¢—4 


TO SECOND PLACE. 


. . 
AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won 
69 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Chicago 13, New York 9 
Boston 12, Detroit 8 
Detroit 10, Boston 0 
Washington 6, St. Louis 2 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Cleveland 
~~ York at St. Louis 


DETROIT DIVIDES WITH RED SOx 


DETROIT, Michigan — Detroit di- 
vided a double-header with the Boston 
cond, 10 to Gieat Cole, pitching, 
game for Detroit, held the 
Red Sox to four scattered hits. The 


uel; Parks, 
Dauss, Middleton and Bassler. Umpires 


123456¢7839—RHE 

10000513 x—1019 1 

000000000—-0 4 2 
Batteries—Cole and Woodall; Myers 
and Ruel, Walters. Umpires—Chill and 
Moriarity. 


CHICAGO BEATS NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The New York 
Highlanders lost the lead in the 
American League standing by dropping 
yesterday's game to the Chicago White 
Sox, 13 to 9. The Sox pounded the of- 
ferings of four Highlander pitchers for 
20 hits. C. C. Hodge, pitching for the 
Sox, allowed 15 hits but was never 
in danger. The score by innings: 

Innings— 1234866789—-RHE 
Ch sooeee 00314401 x—13 20 1 
New York ....0020830004—915 2 

Batteries—Hodge and Schalk; ee 


Quinn, Piercy, Ferguson and 
Devoemer. Umpires—Owens and Wilson. 


ST. LOUIS BROWNS LOSE AGAIN 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The Wasbh- 
ington Senators defeated the St. Louis 
Browns yesterday, 6 to 2. Both teams 
played loosely in the field. The score 


Batteries—Zachary, 
van Gilder, Kolp, Bayne and 
Umpires—Connolly and Naliin. 


SURREY MOVES INTO 
THE FIRST POSITION 


COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP 
STANDING TO AUGUST 19 


-»++ 75.00 Somersetshire 41.90 
Yorkshire ~-++» 71.81 Leicestershire 39.13 
--» 66.08 Derbyshire .. 27.36 

64.34 Nott*hamshire 49.00 

--- 62.30 Fissex ...... e+ 24.16 

Sussex 49.60 Worces’shire . 23.80 
Northamp’shire 25.71 Warwickshire 19.13 
Glamor’shire . 17.14 


Special cable to The Ch 
Monitor from its Seiten hoe 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Mid- 
dlesex slid back from the first to the 
second position in the English county 
cricket championship standing today 
and Surrey, which has followed close 
upon the heels of the champions, now 
Yeads the way. This drastic change 


‘lwas brought about by Somersetshire 


playing a drawn match with Middle- 

| obtaining a lead of 58 runs 
the first innings. 

In other championship games Lan- 

tire defeated Worcestershire by ar 

innings and 32 runs. Sussex beat 


Gloucestershire by 187 and Notting- 


hamshire gained a first innings’ lead 
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| when D. 8. L. M 
‘| Riverdale quartette defeated Frank 
| Goforth’s Canadas in the last game in, 


Miss Helen Gii- 
ted Mrs. Clark 


| 


din 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office — 
two of the three trophy events were 
returned Thursday in the annual 


dominion Jawn bowling tournament 
’s Toronto 


the Dominion Cup event by a score 
of 11 to 9, and W. J. Inch of Weston 
defeated William Hogarth of Toronto 


:| St. Mathews, 12 té 11, in an extra end 


in the Ontario Cup competition. 
The final of the premier event was 


played on the lawns of the Victoria 
Club, MacDougall’s victory was 
clinched by a very..fortunate shot, 
the last bowl of the game. Goforth 
was tying three with the score 10 to 9 
in favor of the ultimate winner and 
five bowls lay in front of the kitty. 
MacDougall tried a medium paced 
runner, but was narrow and when 
the ball was half way down the green 
it looked as if he were defeated but 
the bow] held up and touched over 


the extreme right of the nest in front 
of the kitty. This bow] went across to 
the kitty and trailed it for three feet 
and then ley beside it for the shot, 
giving him the game, 11 to 9. 

The game was closely contested all 


‘} the way and was featured by some ex- 


cellent bowling with Charles Lord 
and James Grindlay of the River- 
dales, and W. E. Robertson and Go- 
forth of the losers being particularly 
prominent. Goforth made some won- 
derful draws, while MacDougall also 
made some pretty draws. In the 
eighth end Goforth was tying five; 
but the Riverdale skip on his last 
bowl drew through a narrow port and 
counted out. The score was always 
close and at the start of the four- 
teenth end MacDougall was 3 up, the 
score being 10 to 7. When it came 
the skip’s turn to bowl, Riverdale 
were tying shot. MacDougall drew in 
for second shot and then Goforth laid 
on beside the kitty. MacDougall 
nosed in and lay shot on his last 
bowl; but Goforth took it out and 
counted 2 putting him 1 down on the 
start of the last end. It was a coin- 
cidence that MacDougall in his first 
game of the tournament against J. H. 
Carkner of Ottawa was 1 down on 
the last end and when he laid down 
his last bow] his opponent was lying 
one. MacDougall was again narrow 
but wicked in off a wide lying bowl 
and trailed the kitty to lay. two. 

In the final of the Ontario com- 
petition the score was close towards 
the latter part of the game. Hogarth 
started off strongly and had the count 
5 to 2 at the end of the sixth. Ince 
counted a 2, a 4 and 1 in the next 
three ends making the score 9 to 5. 
Hogarth came back with a 3 and l, 
tying the count at 9-all in the eleventh. 
He scored 1 in the twelfth, but evened 
the count in the thirteenth. Hogarth 
went one ahead on the fourteenth, but 
the total was evened on the fifteenth 
end when the Weston skip counted 1. 
In the extra end Ince again counted 
and won the trophy for the second 
year in succession. 


Besides being closely contested, the 
game was featured by some remark- 
able playing. In the ninth end Ho- 
garth was lying 4 by on his last bowl, 
Ince sent down a runner and when the 
smoke had cleared away he was lying 
shot. On the extra end Ince lay 2 and 
Hogarth had three back bowls. On his 
last shot Ince trailed the kitty and 
Hogarth narrowly missed the jack on 
his runner. 

Play in the Toronto Cup was brought 
down to the semi-finals, the eight rinks 
in the seventh round playing by elec- 
tric light. The primary doubles were 
also completed. -The rinks and scores 
in the two final matches were: 


DOMINION TROPHY 

RIVERDALES CANADAS 
Charles Lord W. E. Robertson 
A. B. Hamilton Dr. E. W. Paul 
James A Grindlay Norman W. Tovell 
D.S.L.MacDougall, Frank Goforth, skip 

skip 11 9 

BY ENDS 

Goforth ........100101102 
MacDougall ...011020010 


ONTARIO TROPHY 
St. Mathews 


0200102 
102201 


Weston 

R. W. Wade 
S. H. Hill 
E. Farr J. Kerr 

Ww. J. Ince, skip. 12 W.Hogarth, skip, 11 


- 


wage| NEW DANISH SWIM 


RECORD FOR LADIES 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
COPENHAGEN, Denmark—A new 


Danish swimming record for ladies 
over a distance of 300 meters was set 


up at the recent northern games, 
swimming section, no fewer than four 


competitors making better figures 
than the previous record. The new 
record holder is Miss H. Rasmussen, 
whose time was 5m. 16.6s. 

The meeting was held at Helgoland, 
Copenhagen, and produced some fine 
swimming in other events besides the 
one mentioned, the presence of many 
Swedish.swimmers bringing the in- 
ternational element into the events. 
The Swedes carried off no fewer than 
seven firsts, four seconds and one 
third place. Ten first places fell to 
the home swimmers. The 100-meter 
free style was a notable success for 
Sweden, which provided the first and 
second men home in.A. Borg and O. 
Trolle. The winner's time was im. 


6.2s. The ladies’ event over the same 


TORONTO, Ontario—The winners of | 


another Riverdale bow] that was on; 


Both the squadron races were won 
by the Danish teams. The ladies’ event 
was won by the Danish Swimming and 
Life-Saving Assotiation in 2m. 51.2s., 
distance 450 meters; the:men’s by the 
Hermes second team in 2m, 32s. In 
individual events H. O. Petersen won 
the 400-meter breast stroke in 7m. 
18.4s., being chased home very closely 
by the Swede, Svantesson, the winner 
of the breast stroke at the shorter dis- 
tance; P. Holm won the 100-meter side 
stroke in lm. 23s.; K. Rasmussen was 
successful in the 100-meter back stroke 
in 1m, 27s.; C. Christiansen carried off 
the dive from three meters, and E. An- 
dreasen the 50-meter breast stroke in 
53.8s. A Danish lady, Miss E. Nielsen, 
won the 200-meter breast stroke in 
3m. 40s.; Miss A. Rasmussen won the 
fancy diving for ladies, and Miss H. 
Rasmussen won the 300-meter free 
style in 5m. 16.6s., as already men- 
tioned. 


PITTSBURGH DIVIDES 
WITH PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 

Lot. Pity 
39 .652 
596 
.583 
522 
.590 
.442 
.415 
.310 


Pittsburgh 
New York 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
RESULTS FRIDAY 
Boston 3, Chicago 2 
Pittsburgh 14, Philadelphia 3 
Philadelphia 4, Pittsburgh 1 
New York 8, Cincinnati 3 
St. Louis 9, Brooklyn 4 
GAMES TODAY 
Pittsburgh at Boston 
St. Louis at New York 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn 
Chicago at Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH DIVIDES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
Philadelphia broke even in a double- 
header with Pittsburgh for the second 
time in two days yesterday, dropping 
the first game by the overwhelming 
score of 14 to 3, and then recovering 
to capture the second contest, 4 to 
1. Theiscores by innings: 

First Game 
} Innings = 1 2 
ciaet a 
Philadelphia... 01 

Batteries—Morrison and Brottem; Mea- 
dows, Betts and Bruggy. Umpires—Kliem 
and McCormick. 

Second Game 

1234567 
Philadelphia... 00010201x 
Pittsburgh.... 0100000 0— 1 

Batteries—Hubbell and Henline: Zinn 
= Schmidt. Umpires—McCormick and 

em. 


GIANTS WIN FROM CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York Giants scored seven runs in the 
first two innings of yesterday’s game 
with the Cincinnati Reds and won out 
8 to 3. The Reds were forced to call 
on three pitchers to halt the heavy 
hitting of the Giants. The score by 
innings: 

Innings— 


New York ... 
Cincinnati .... 

Batteries—Barnes and Snyder: Har- 
grave, Donohue, Rixey and Wingo. Um- 
pires—Brennan and Hart. 


$468678 
140412 
000002 


H 
12 
7 


Innings— § 9— R E 
1 x— 4 0 
0 2 


BRAVES AGAIN DEFEAT CUBS 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Braves defeated the Chicago Cubs 
in a close game yesterday, 3 to 2. 
The Cubs secured only four hits but 
were able to take the lead when they 
scored two runs in the seventh on 
bunched hits and Boston errors. Bos- 
ton then scored two runs in their 
half. The score by innings: 
1 6678 9—- RH E 
60020x—3 6 3 
0o0200—2 4 0 
Batteries — Watson, McQuillan and 
O’Neil; Freeman and O’Farrell. Umpires 
—Moran and Rigler. ; 


BROOKLYN LOSES TO CARDINALS 
BROOKLYN, New York — The St. 
Louis Cardinals outbatted the Brook- 
Llyn champions in yesterday’s game 
and won 9 to 4. The Cardinals scored 
consistently throughout the game, 
their batting aided by four Brooklyn 
errors, The score by innings: 


Innings— 1234686782 RHE 
111041100—917 90 
~---»- 9000010003—413 4 


Batteries—Pfeffer and Ainsmith; Miljus, 
Smith and Krueger. Umpires—O’Day and 
Emsilie. 


WORLD'S RECORD FOR 
MISS E. BLEIBTREY 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—A new 
world’s record for women of 4m. 
18 3-58. for 300 yards was established 
here Thursday by Miss Ethelda Bleib- 
trey in winning the 440-yard United 
States Amateur Athletic Union free 
style swimming championship. Miss 
Charlotte Boyle, also of New York 
City, was second, and Miss Euphrasia 
Donnelly of Indianapolis, third. The 
time was 6m. 30s. 

Miss Boyle was the victor in an open 
plunge for distance for women, her 
mark being 55ft. lin. Miss Bleibtrey 
was second, and Miss Donnelly third. 
John Weissmuller of Chicago won 
the open 100-yard free style swim 


b 
3 4 
1 0 
00 


2 
0 
0 


for men, his time being 55 2-5s. 


JAPANESE WIN [= 
- THIRD VICTORY] 


»| Defeat Noclia’s 3 Representatives 
{ and Have the Honor of Oppos- 


7 


ing Australasians at’ Newport 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Western News Office _ 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Capturing their 
third straight match against India in 
an aggressive manner that definitely 
established their superiority of skill, 


agility and endurance, the Japanese 
tennis team, composed of Capt. Ichiya 
Kumagae and Zenzo Shimidzu, yes- 
terday won the honor of opposing the 
Australasian team at Newport, Rhode 
Island, within a week, in the finals 
for ‘the Davis Cup tennis champion- 
ship. These finals wil] determine the 
challenger of the American team de- 
fending the cup, which is the equiva- 
lent of the world’s crown in tennis. 

Although two singles matches re- 
main to be played Saturday at On- 
wentsia Club, Lake Forest, they will 
in nowise affect the outcome, as the 
Japanese have ‘now won three out 
of five. 

With a confidence caused by their 
sweeping victories in the singles 
matches of Thursday, which they won 
in straight sets, Kumagae and Shi- 
midzu reopened their attack on the 
defending Indians, Dr. A. H. Fyzee 
and L. S. Deane, and won the doubles 
match by a score of 6—1, 6—i, 2—46, 
2—6, 6—0. © 

Deane was a newcomer whose game 
had to be guaged by the Japanese. 
Shimidzu had a good knowledge of 
Fyzee’s strong and weak points as a 
result of their singles match Thurs- 
day. On the other hand, Kumagae 
was a2 puzzle to both of the Indians, 
for he played Mohammed Sleem on 
Thursday. . 

Early learning the vulnerable spots 
of the India defense, the Pacific island- 
ers plugged at these holes with sys- 
tematic precision—favoring Deane at 
the net and shooting at Fyzee’s feet 
when he was in the back court. In 
the first two sets Fyzee was frequently 
caught motionless by drives to his 
feet, making little or no effort for a 
return. Deliberateness was one of 
the characteristics of the Japanese 
game. 

Neither Kumage nor Skimidzu 
showed undue haste to make shots, 
but they always delivered the sharp 
twist at the last instant that sent a 
speedy ball over the net. Shimidzu’s 
racquet wobbled at times and he had 
trouble popping into the net, but Ku- 
mage was consistent and imperturb- 
able on almost all occasions. The 
latter’s fast dropping service was one 
of Japan's strongest assets. 

While the work of Fyzee and Deane 
was brilliant in spots, it lacked the 
speed, smoothness, codrdination and 
dispatch that characterized the Ku- 
magae-Shimidzu machine. Deane had 
the better service, scoring several 
aces, while Fyzee’s service was simple 
and slow-paced. Fyzee starred at the 
net with his cross-court slashes. 

A splendidly arrayed gallery of 2000 
turned out to witness the spectacle. 
The Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion band played during intermissions. 
There was a brisk, variable wind from 
the southwest. 

India opened by taking the first 
game of the initial set, but Japan came 
back immediately and won six straight 
games and the set, 6—1. The second 
set went the samé way precisely, but 
in the third Shimidzu began having 
trouble at the net and Kumagae drove 
too closely—while in a desperate ef- 
fort the Indians won games by cross 
court and back court placements. 
India won the third set 6—2. A series 
of brilliant volleys and rallies came 
in the fourth set, with Fyzee and 
Deane both performing remarkably at 
the net, winning again, 6—2, and mak- 
-ing the standing 2 sets all. 

The Japaese revealed their staying 
powers in the critical fifth set, when 
they unleashed their reserve and swept 
the Indians off their feet by six 
straight victories, score 6—0#™ The 
point score follows: 

First Set 
Kumagae and vias ccrgee 4 , 
3 


Fyzee and Deane.... 5 4 0 
Second Set 

Kumagae and Shimidzu— 
144 


Fyzee and Deane.... 4 2 2 
Third Set 
Kumagae and Shimidzu— 
0714 
Fyzee and Deane... 49 4 0 
Fourth Set 
Kumagae and Shimidzu— 
§ 602 
Fyzee and Deane.. 7 3 4 4 
Fifth Set 
Kumagae and Shimidzu 9 4 
Fyzee and Deane 


H. D. MARSHALL WINS 
IN PUNTING RACE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SHEPPERTON, England—H. D. 
Marshall won the amateur punting 
championship of the Thames recently, 
defeating L. H. Crispe in the final 
heat. In the double punting cham- 
pionship F. Covell and Marshall won 
the final after a good race against M. 
Winstanley and Crispe. The racing 
was conducted over the pretty stretch 
of water at Shepperton, and a strong 
wind off the Surrey shore made the 
inside berth, comparatively sheltered, 
a position of advantage. The single 
punting championship, for which there 
were four entries, was held over a 
three-quarter mile course, there being 
one turn. There was hardly any 
current to assist the competitors, 
whose efforts were watched by a 
large gathering. 

In the first heat the holder, Win- 
stanley, and Crispe raced level for a 
considerable pértion of the distance, 
and the latter just won by a bare 


4 


4 
20 


three feet. In the second heat Mar- 


pionship attracted four pairs, the 
final going, as mentioned, to Covell 
and Marshall, who won by two 
lengths... The championship events, 
as well as some junior and novice 
races, were held under the auspices 
of the Thames Punting Club. Lord 
Desborough, a former punting cham- 
pion, officiated as umpire. 


PILGRIMS OPEN 
ANOTHER MATCH 


Philadelphians Meet the Royal 
Navy Cricket Representatives 
at Chatham, England 


Special] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


CHATHAM, England (Friday)—The 


cricket match which began here to- 


day between the Philadelphia Pil- 
grims and the Royal Navy seems like- 
ly to prove a close game, for as a 
result of the first day’s play the Amer- 
icans hold a lead of 13 runs on the 
first innings. There was just time 


renough for each side to bat once be- 


fore the stumps were drawn and the 
Navy went in first to hit up 127. 

S. W. Mifflin again bowled with con- 
siderable effect and in 17 overs laid 
low seven wickets for an average cost 
of seven runs. 

The Pilgrims’ innings realized 200 
runs. The best individual score was 
39 by Mifflin. C. C. Morris, who per- 
formed so valorously against the 
Royal Engineers, being out leg-before- 
wicket when he had made 37. 


DATES ANNOUNCED 
FOR RUGBY MATCHES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—tThe prograni of 
international Rugby football fixtures 
for the season 1921-22 has now been 
fixed, all the matches, as usual, be- 
ing arranged for the second half of 
the season when teams and players 
have more or less settled down to 
form. England is at present the 
champion country in Europe; but the 
competition is practically restricted, 
as far as international play is con- 
cerned, to five national sides, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales and 
France, the last of which has come 
on in fine style since 1919, and iast 
season managed to secure second 
place in the standing with Wales. In 
addition to securing the championship 
last season, the English side, so. ably 
captained by Commander W. J. A.| 
Davies, R. N., also retained the Cal- 
cutta Cup, the trophy annually com- 
peted for between England and Scot- 
land and decided by the result of the 
fixture which counts toward the 
championship of the four countries. 


The first fixture this season will be 
played in Paris, with Scotland as the 
visiting team, on January 2, 1922, and 
on the twenty-second of the same 
month will appear against Wales at 
Cardiff. Four games are down for 
decision in February. Wales will ful- 
fill their second engagement in Scot. 
land at Edinburgh on February 4; a 
week later Ireland will entertain Eng- 
land on an Irish ground, probably in 
Dublin, and on February 25 two 
matches will take place simultane- 
ously, one at Twickenham, where 
France will be the visitors, and the 
other at Edinburgh, with Ireland as 
the opposition. Three matches take 
place in March. On the eleventh the 
Irish team appears at Swansea; a 
week later the big match at Twicken- 
ham between England and Scotland 
will be played, and another week 
later the Welsh team will visit Paris 
to play France. One match only is 
left till April and on the seventeenth 
the Irish and French teams will meet 
in Ireland. 

The Rugby football season begins 
somewhat later in the United King- 
dom than does the Association variety,’ 
a good deal of which is on profes- 
sional lines, and it is therefore early 
to indicate what the prospects of the 
clubs are, or what county is likely to 
oust Gloucester from the champion- 
ship of England, won last year; or 
whether England’s fine performances 
of last year, when they weht through 
the international tournament without 
losing a game, will be equaled. In 
the international tournament it is cer- 
tain, however, that great efforts will 
be made to alter last season’s posi- 
tions in the final standing. France 
came so near to“Success that there is 
every incentive to put forth a little 
more effort to win first place instead 
of the second. In the case of Wales, 
that little country did so unexpect- 
edly badly against England after the 
previous year’s success that some- 
thing must be done to recover the lost 
prestige of the country where Rugby 
is practically the national game. In 
Ireland conditions seem on the way to 
being much more favorable to the 
fostering of sport than they have been 
for seasons past and as for England, 
there is an honored position to main- 
tain against keen and determined ri- 
vals for the championship. 


STOKES RECEIVES CUP 


GENEVA, Switzerland (Thursday) 
—The International Rifle Challenge 
Cup, which has been held by the 
Swiss for 17 years and has been kept 
in the Berne Museum, was presented 
today to W. R. Stokes of Washington, 
District of Columbia, who won the in- 
dividual championship in the recent 
international shooting tournament 
held in Lyons, France. Stokes, in 
winning the championship, made a 
score of 1066, breaking the previous 
world’s. record. 


TRUCE HELPFUL 


TO IRISH’ SPORT 


Cricket, Polo, and Other Athletic 
Games Get Into Full Swing 
in That Country in August 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland—Sport in Ireland 
has received a fillip as a result of the 
truce, and cricket, polo and athletics 
are in full swing. Dublin University 
Cricket Club was able to carry through 
its second cross channel tour of the 


season afid had a thoroughly enjoyable 
if not very successful trip. All the 
season the weak point of the side has 
been the bowling, which failed again, 
and this, backed up by a couple of 
dropped catches, let Derbyshire County 
win by an innings and 133 runs. 

Dublin University batted first and 
made a total of 278, with A. P. Kelly, 
37, top scorer. When closed for the 
day Derbyshire had collected 133 for 
four wickets and when play was re- 
sumed on Monday proceeded to add 301 
for the fifth wicket. Bowden and G. F. 
Bell were responsible for this stand, 
and it was not till late in the after- 
noon that a good catch at cover dis- 
posed of the last named for a soundly 
played 159, marred by one chance at 
23. Bowden went soon afterward for 
a very slow but steady 186, also to a 
catch off S. H. Middleton’s bowling. 
The tail wagged well, and after nearly 
seven hours’ batting the innings closed 
for 548. Requiring 27 to save the inn- 
ings’ defeat, the visitors again started 
very fairly, J. G. Heaslip, A. H. Rob- 
inson and A. P. Kelly (60) all playing 
confidently. However, after Kelly left 
a regular rot set in and the innings 
closed in less than three hours for 137. 

The second match vs. Bradford re- 
sulted in a draw, the visitors scoring 
216 and 65 (no wickets) against the 
home side’s 401, a total which was 
mainly due to a fine inning by E. M. 
Smeeth of 213. 

Two matches were successfully con-' 
cluded in Ireland, University College 
losing to Pheenix, 103 for 6 wickets 
to 101, and Pembroke scoring their 
first win this year in the senior league 
by defeating Civil Service, 109 to 93, 
The latter's result was largely due 
to good bowling by the winner’s cap- 
tain, G. J. Bonass, who took 4 wickets 
for 23 runs. 

The County Dublin lawn tennis 
championships occupied the week 
ending July 23 at Carrickinnes and 
a good entry, which included most of 
the Fitzwilliam competitors, produced 
some very good _ tennis. All the 
championships were keenly fouzht, 
especially the men’s singles. Maj. 
the Hon. Cecil Campbell with- 
drew from this, leaving the holder, 
E. D. McCrea,’ a strong favorite. 
McCrea’s success would have given 
him the cup outright. However, he 
ran up against L. A. Meldon plaving 
at the top of his form in the first 
round and lost after three hard sets, 
6—1, 2—6, 6—2, in which the winner’s 
placing generally, and cross-cuts par- 
ticularly, proved too good for the 
holder. Holding his form throughout, 
the winner worked. his way to the 
final, which he carried off from W. G. 
Ireland. The final. was a much harder 
match than the score indicates. Mel- 
don, serving and placing well, won the 
first set, 6—4. The second set stood 
4-all before Meldon ran out at 7—5. 
In the last set the winner’s steadier 
play pulled him through the set and 
match with the loss of only two 
games. 

In the ladies’ singles, Miss Elizabeth 
Ryan, the Irish champion, again 
proved all conquering and although 
Miss Hilda Wallis put up a really 
plucky game she was outplayed and 
Miss Ryan carried off the cup for 
the third time, 6—4, 6—0. 

Partnered by Mrs. Beatty, Miss Ryan 
had a further success in the ladies’ 
doubles and disposed of Mrs. Tomlin- 
son and Miss Hilda Wallis, 6—2, 6—4. 
Her third victory at the meeting came 
in the mixed doubles when, with V. 
Allman-Smith, she had a runaway win 
from E. D. McCrea and Miss Willcock, 
6—1, 6—2. For the first couple of sets 
the open doubles (men’s) promised 
really well. Campbell and C. Jackson 
won the first set, 7-5. The next went 
to Ireland and Allman-Smith, 6—2. 
After this, however, the former pair 
proved much too good and won both 
following sets with a loss of only four 
games, 7—5, 2—6, 6—2, 6—2, being the 
final score. 

Making the most of the improved 
conditions following “the truce,” the 
Army held a big three-day athletic 
meeting at Landsdowne Road under 
the title of Dublin district champion- 
ships, and three days’ splendid sport 
was the result. The different events 
were very keenly contested, because 
in addition to the individual success 
there was the question of the unit 
championship at issue, the champion 
cup, presented by Major-General Boyd. 

At the start the Wiltshire Regiment 
were looked on as favorites, but the 
rifle brigade, who produced a very 
strong team, established an early lead 
and ultimately ran oct easy winners. 
The team finished in -the following 
order: 

Team 
Third Rifle Brigade 
Fifth Brigade (R. G. A.) 

First Wiltshire Regiment .. 
Prince of Wales Volunteers . 
South Wales Borderers 
First K. O. R. Regiment 


Royal Army Service Corps 
Second Worcester Regiment 


AMERICANS WIN, 2 UP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


. WATERTOWN, Massachusetts 
Jock Hutchison and John Cowan, 
United States professional golfers, de- 
feated George Duncan and Abe 
Mitchell, British professionals, ove? 
the Oakley Country Club course here, 


2 up. 
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iselection of-a successor to Wilfred | ne 


poli 
ky-Korsakoff's ‘“‘Hindoo 
and Poldini’s “La Poupée 
»”’ both orchestrated by Her- 
bert and the latter’s Festival “ere 


'|s’Ouvre a ta Voix” from Saint-Saéns’ 


“matason and Delilah.” 
Official announcements state that 


©/a musical point of view, the concerts 


have been the best in the history of 
the Stadium seasons. Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn, the donor or the principal 
patron of the concerts, expressed him- 
self as being so heartily pleased with 
the success of the concerts that there 
is no doubt but that next season they 
will again be a feature of New York’s 
summer season. 


. 


played| TAMMANY DEFECTION 


‘one | Hall, apparently, is 


OVER A CANDIDATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Eastern News Oftice 
NEW YORK, New York—Tammany 
not having things 
all its own way during the present 
municipal campaign, even within its 
own “wigwam.” Already a district 
leader has announced that he is out 
to oust Charles F. Murphy as the or- 
ganization’s head and the dissatisfac- 
tion caused by the latter's failure to 
nominate Judge Albert J. Talley for 
judge of the General Sessions has 
grown to such proportions that anti- 
Tammany circles are discussing a 
revolt and the possibility of Judge 
Talley’s obtaining a place on the regu- 
lar organization ticket after all. \ 
Tammany’s reported change of heart 
with regard to Judge Talley is said to 
have been promoted in large part by 
the eagerness of members of Irish and 
German societies to support the judge 


jif be ran on an independent ticket, 


ea - Meanwhile James A. Hines, who has 
en up the cudgels against Mr. 


hy Wersey, speaks out about the chief 
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without hesitation. Mr. Hines is 
Tammany leader in the eleventh as- 
sembly district and. anti-Murphy can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
for Borough President of Manhattan. 
He holds that the nomination of 
Judge Talley has been decided on, and 
that Mr. Murphy was frightened into 
it. This meant, he said, “that I have 
Murphy ‘on the run,’ and that he 
and his immediate staff’ know this to 
be a fact. 

“Did you ever see a big bully who 
on account of his size and vocal 
powers was able to throw a scare 
into the little fellow until some fel- 
low unable to stand it any longer 
hit him_on the nose? I have got the 
bully ‘on the run.’ Why did he change 
his mind about Talley? He has be- 
gun to hear from all the districts and 
his weakening in this matter is a 
sure sign that things are happening 
in the “wigwam.” 


Courts to Settle Debt Limit 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oltice 

NEW YORK, New York—Examina- 
tion of Mayor John F. Hyan by the 
Meyer Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee will be resumed next Tues- 
day. Whether the city has exceeded 
its debt is the most important ques- 
tion yet developed by the committee. 
Its counsel, Elon R. Brown, holds 
that the limit has been exceeded by 
$22,000,000, while Charles L. Craig, 
city controller, insists that the city 
is within the limit by more than $137,- 
000,000. Both believe. the courts 
alone can settle the question. 

This hinges on the construction of 
the state Constitution. Mr. Brown 
does not criticize present city officials 
for any juggling of finances, but 
blames the appellate division for ex- 
emption from the restricted debt of 
the city of the $117,000,000 Rapid 
Transit and dock bonds issued in 
1917, and the city officials who, in 
1912, prepared the papers on which 
this exemption was granted. 

Mr. Brown has admitted that two 
of his conclusions as to the propriety 
of carrying certain debts as exempt 
were wrong, and has a these 
conclusions from the reco This 
occurred during the examination of 
Mr. Craig, who more than, held his 
own against Mr. Brown, in contrast 
to the testimony by the Mayor, which 
js generally considered to have 
shown ignorance of city financial af- 


MAINE SUPPORT PLEDGED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


AUGUSTA, Maine—In a telegram 


AN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, v. 8. Ay sare wu RE Te Y, ous Ee i | 


“CALIF ORNIA 


to Make. Showing of Power 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — More 


than local interest among women/ 


voters and male politichl leaders is 
found to’ be centered in the campaign 
now under way in the sixth Massa- 
chusetts congressional district for the 
W. Lufkin, who resigned from the 


National House of Representatives to 
become Collector of the Port of Bos- 


jton. It is felt by those watching the 


contest that the by-election will give 
a fair and significant test of the ex- 
tent to which the woman voter is 
able to subordinate party faction, and 
personal preference to non-partisan 
support of a candidate committed to 
the women’s program. 

It is pointed out by women leaders 
that, as a r in the political struc- 
ture, women were hardly “politically 
originated.” It is felt that the short 
tithe between the final approval of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution and the presidential elec- 
tion prevented the new voters from 
fully developing and supporting the 
constructive aims which it was 
claimed that they would inject into 
politics. 
complished during the past year, in 
which women have taken an active 
part in pushing constructive legisla- 
tion in the states, is expected to be 
answered in such by-elections as the 
sixth Massachusetts district now of- 


fers. | 
Program Submitted 
The ‘non-partisan women of the dis- 
trict are working through and under 
the Essex County League of Women 
Voters with the cooperation of the 
State League. A “public welfare pro- 


* 


gram,” colloquially known as the “Six 


P’s,” has been submitted to the three 
eandidates already in the field. Thus 
far they are all Republicans and no 
Democrat is yet mentioned in the con- 
test, the district having been so emi- 
nently Republican in the past that a 
Democrat candidacy has been merely 


pertunctory. 
“In this connection, however, it is 


pointed out that if the non-partisan | 


stand of the women is maintained, and 
the Republican candidates do not sit- 
isfy, a Democratic candidate might 
find his chances of election better. 
This is, of course, regarded as depend- 
ing entirely upon the sincerity of the 
avowed non-partisanship. 


The “Six P’s” platform deals with | 


of 


of 
infancy. The women fnsist that the 
candidate to be acceptable 
pledge not to support any “change in 
the Volstead act that would readmit 
wine or beer or otherwise weaken en- 
forcement.” With regard to peace 
they stand for the reduction of arma- 
ments by internation] agreement, and 
for women in industry, they ask ade- 
quate salaries for the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. The other 
three items seek to pledge the candi- 
date to the support of the Fess- 
Capper physical education bill, the 
Towner-Sterling education bill and 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and in- 
fancy bill. 


Mass Meeting 

At a mass- meeting to be held at 
Salem Willows under the auspices of 
the Essex County League of Women 
Voters in the afternoon of August 24, 


the candidates or their representaives 
are invited to express their views on 
the public welfare and other issues. 

“The women’s votes,” declared Mrs. 
Martha E. D. White of the Massachu- 
setts League, commenting on the elec- 
tion, “will go to the candidate who 
shows the largest power of under- 
standing, the most independence of 
party authority and the sincerest con- 
cern for the public good. Truly this 
is something new in politics and to 
the skeptical, the most convincing 
proof of the vitality of American polit- 
ical ideals. The weather-wise through- 
out the country are watching this 
by-election, for its outcome. will 
measure fairly the power of the 
women’s vot.” 


NEW MAIL LINE SEIZURE 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 

_ from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Receivers 

for the United States Mail Steamship 
Company have received word that 
claimants have moved to seize the 
liner George Washington at her pier 
in Southampton. The company has 
asked the United States Shipping 
Board to deposit a ccensular bond to 
cover the amount of the claim. This 
would permit her to make the return 
trip. The claim arises from a collision 
between the George Washington and 
the Neizan, when the former was be- 
ing operated by the United States 
Navy Department as a troopship. The 


protection 


prohibition, 
physical ed 


peace, 


women.in industry, 
tion, public schools and protectio! 


‘claimants are the Asiatic Steam Navi- 


gation Company, operators of the 
Neizan, a British freighter. 


DRASTIC TRAFFIC MEASURE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN DIEGO, California—The only 
successful plan thus far evolved to 


-| discourage boys on bicycles and 


|Maine set an example to the world 


ord’siand our nation and will-never re- 


trace the advanced position it has 


i on roller skates from hanging 
on to the rear end of street cars and 
automobiles is said to be having a 
wholesome effect. This was the plan 
announced in a recent order of James 
Patrick, chief of police, to traffic and 
other officers to arrest all offenders. 
The order is recéiving the close at- 
tention of the entire personnel of the 


police department. 


Whether this has been ac-|-—; 


must | 


| 


RE ESTATE 


| EAL Eprare 
BROOKLINE! 


JUST. OFF BEACON Bt. 
_, $12, 750 


view 
SAVAGE, onl 


Siecnee ane. 
$12,000 


+ lage ay house containing 
and hot water heat. 
minute to electrics. Shown 


appoi 
HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 


Established 1840 
1831 Deacon Bue ~» Coalidge Ce Cerner, 47, Mass. 
BEAUTIFUL. NEW NEW COLONIAL 


ONLY 17 miles from Boston in clean Ameri- 
can town, 5 minutes’ walk to depot, and center; 
2-story nome built 1921, exact re ge ge of 
colonial architecture ia detail; 8 rooms, 
latest modern imp . fireplace, electric 
Mente, screened glassed piazzas, cement 

cellar, 2-car gatage; 30,000 square ft. land in 

utiful grounds; this fanctasting piace just 
10,000 for quick sale, terms. Shown 
¥. Johnson, South Sudbury, Mass. 
LAPP COMPANY, 204 Washington 
Boston. we 8 for our Special Bargain 

. mailed free 
on 


i’? Boston ‘business man’s home, 
og ‘aed station: 20 acres fruit and 
tillage (will sel without 60-acre wood lot); 
2-story house, 12 rooms, separate help’s quar- 
ters, improvements, fireplaces, hanging cranes, 
dining porch, Colonial hallway.through center; 
large stable, extensive lawns. 


YANNIS—For sale, new Goon, “all nedarn 
ye vements, cement floor in cellar. with set 
fireplace and sleeping porch. Pleasantly 
situntes and about an acre of land, 
price. Apply GILBERT STUDLEY, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


f MASSACHUSE RS 


LONG BEACH—Continued Si 


Pine Ave. at Broadway 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 
The maximum’ of Quality; the utmost 
in Service; and top Values always. 


CARSON’S 
124 American Ave, MEATS AND GROCERIES. 
MEYER MILLINERY 
: 812 Pine Avenue 
" UMERLY BUCHANAN & SMITH 
$15 PINE AVE. . 
Women’s Wear and Millinery in 
Superior Styles and Qualities. 


JOHNSON & KENDALL 
High Grade 
DRESS GOODS 
134-186 West Broadway 
HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 


Stationery, Engraving. Office Supplies 
H7 PINE AVENUE 


SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 00.—Works: 
m and Daisy Avre.;: Branch Office, 37 Pine 
Ave. Phones H- 8. ‘8. Main pn 472 


Ss. J, ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


Clothes of Quality 
at Reasona Prices 


114-116 Pine Ave. __38 Pine Ave. 


F. B. SILVERWOOD’S 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clcethes 


12% PINE AVENUE 
SANDERS & THOMPSON 


Proprietors of Spauldings 

TABLE D'HOTE CANDIES 

A LA CARIB SODAS 
140 Pine Ave. Phone Home 5951. 


ail 


R SALE in Newtonville in established neigh- 

a nine room house. Best location. Mod 

ern! conventence 

Ape to owner 515 Walnut St., Telephone, New- 
on Nor th 1462-W, for appointment. 


HOUSES & Al & APARTMENTS F‘ FOR RENT 


_ BUSINESS Wo WOMAN neving Gnely eely furnished 8 

Ap. nr. Coolidge Cor., Brookline, would like 

ong share same with small family. Address P-84, 

The C bristian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

TO LADY—A small modern apartment in 

ulet new home, 30 minutes to Boston. P-127, 
e Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 


oe 


ces and most attractive inside.[ _ 


LOS ANGELES 


<a FIRE PROOF STORAGE ese» 
SAN FRANOCISCO—OAKLAND—LOS ANGELES 


—— 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS WANTED 


BROOKLYN. Hinsband and wife! 
would like to hear of small fiat or suitable 
accommodations with kitchen. Address J., 138 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn. Main 1981. f: 


STORES AND OFFICES FOR RENT 
OFFICE FOR RENT ‘mornings and geentnge: 
furnished. Room 1305. N. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. Tel. Randolph 2507. a 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS — 


“mahogany fur- 

piano: victrola;: 

WARD, 3025 
Phone Linwood 5588. 


a ne 


TWO newly furnished rooms: 
niture; bedding. rugs; 
home privileges. MRS. W. 
Flora, Kansas City, Mo. 

BOARD and Room in quiet old- fashioned home, 
—— es delicious fruits and veg.,-nr. Wat. 
iow: until Oet. 15. Rates reasonable. MRS. 0. 

ea LAVERIE. R. F. D., Taunton, Mass. 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED _ 
WANTED—At poenine. <9 Y., Reom, Bath 


a soc ie private te family. 
qui ty located. Bets Science Monitor. Moniter, Bo Boston, 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


AN English-speaking nurse, with best refer- 
ences as to experience, to care for boy 2 years 
old, and to — in the care of two young 
school boys; try year round; 40 minutes 
from _—— stat! on, N. Y.; good home, liberal 
wage Addres | HOWARD VOGEL, 
Park "esest. Wen@inere ae 7 


_—-- 


eee HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Married couple on farm. Man chanf- 
feur and garden. Woman gen. housework. Maine 
Coast. MISS M. C. JORDAN, Scarboro, Maine. 


Cc. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


A COLLEGE graduate .would accompany as 
attendant or companion person going to Cali- 
fornia within the next few wks. Address R-43, 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 

WANTED by lady, position as companion or 
mother’s helper. Willgoanywhere. Address 0-101, 
The » Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. — 

~ WANTED by lady, position as companion or 
mother’s helper, in New York State. Address 
X Y Z. Box 143, Clinton, New York. 


ae ee 


oe eee 


FOR HIRE 
MOTOR TOURING, anywhere, by hour, day, 
trip, week, or month; finely appointed cara, 
reliable, competent drivers; visitors accom, with 
Sawyer wer Renting, Westland Ave. 


drivers. 
B. 8862. Res. Copley 5155-W 


Garage, 


_CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 
FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIEN- 
. The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway 
and St. Paul Sts., Boston, Mass. Sunday service 
at 10:45 a. m. Subject for The Mother ae ye 
and all ite branch organizations: **Min 
Sunday School in The Mother Church at 10: “. 
Testimonial meeting every Wednesday evening 
at (:o0. 


CALIFORNIA 


_ HOLLYWOOD 
HOLLY WOOD WOOD PRESSING OLUB 
1508 yf nol St. 

PEARCE’S. FORD REPAIR SHOP 
6230 Sants Monica Bivd., Holly 686 
Hollywood Boot Shop 
6687 Hollywood Blvd. 577101 


Fine Footwear—Hosiery 
Modern Shoe a mn boy will cal 


- Among the Best in the West 


HOLLYWOOD 
CITY DYE WORKS 


6420 Hollywood Boulevard 
M. R. AUSTIN, Owner 


Hollywood Hardware Co., Inc. 
579791. 6414 Hollywood Bivd. 
Schaefer’s Battery and Ignition Shop 


OF LOS ANGELES 


HOLLYWOOD & BLVD. and and CAHUENGA AVE. 
G. G. Greenwood, wise Pres and Mgr. 


oe 


: ‘LONG BEACH - 
QUALITY BOOT SHOP 
133 PINE AVENUE vagy AVENUE 
“GROUND GRIPPER” "SHOE 
DEPENDABLE USED 


Er Gor sOesan sk Amerioss 


8. 
R. A. JACK 
H. HOOD 


JOHN | 


__The Aéco*nmodating Grocer, 685 Pine A 


Yelle Oe Stoes 


BURKE’S WALK-OVER STORE 
289 PINE AVENUR 


Women’s and Children’s Apparel. 


ARNOLD ROSS 


Trunks, Bags. Leather -Goods and Specialties 
332 West Fifth Street 


i, 


436-42 So Hill St $2! West ith 
648 Sa Broadway Sa Broadway 


CROWN LAUNDRY © 
AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality ;and Service 
Fine Finished and Rough Dry Laundzy 


Dry Cleaning an Sig 


Telephones: South 


KODAKS 
And Everything That Goes With Them 
EARL V. LEWIS 


226, West Fourth 308 West Seventh 


612 SOUTH BROADWAY AND 
859 SOUTH SPRING COR 4TH 8&T. 


GENERAL AUCTIONKER 
COL. ©. F. CALHOUN 
1911 So. Burlington Ave.—21940 
PAUL V. STRUBLE 
HIGH GRADE FURNITURE 
also 
REPAIRING AND UPHOLSTERING 
2414 So. Vermont. 


During oe CLEAN-UP and PAINT-UP SEASON 
Visit 928 South Main Street 
fHE PAINT STORE OF 


The PATTON PAINT COMPANY 


es 


ee 


____. PASADENA 


PASADENA STATIONERY 
& PRINTING CO. 


47 East Colorado Street Phone Col. 1086 


Wedding invitations and Announcements 
Engraved or in 
Copper Plate Printing—Die Stamping 


tie gan RE FRAMING 
STATIONERY 
AND BOOKS 


190 East Colorado Street 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


leu iA 
(While 


° IOS 


A wWRADADEWA;, GAL. 
DRY GOODS 


i i a LPL LPL Loh 


Featuring style and quality 
combined with individual service. 


Your ultimate shopping place 
in Pasadena. 
An accommodating store. 


Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators. 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets. Acorn Ranges. 


4 
. 


ie 


_NOLD | FURNITURE | CO., a INO. 
65 TO 71 L NORTH F! FAIR OAKS AVENUB 


Me Cle Oho Stee 


BASSETT’S WALK-OVER STORB 
3 LORADO 8T 


__SANTA BARBARA 


a rag. 


THE C COMMERCIAL ‘° TRUST & 


SAVINGS BANK 
Commercial Trust and Sa Departments 
Real Estate a Deposit 


.. SAN DIEGO 
THE WALDORF CAFE 


TABLE D'H 
ae OTE DINNER, $3,60 
California’s Far-Famed Launch Counter 
For and Gentlemen 
_____ Sth. Street, Between n_ Broadway an ona c. 
BERGA ARES NA TIONAL BANK 


8. W.. Cor. Sth and Broadway 
Sabo (pou $100,000. Surplus and Profits a all earned 


5, “ee 


—WOMEN’S SUITS 


Phone West 2452 : 


- 


ALBERT J. JONES | 


Beal Estate. Tel. Main 2782. Insurance. 
226-27 First National Bank Bldg. 


HOME FURNISHERS 
and DECORATORS 


The Golden Lion Tavern 


San s F Eating Place. 


For and Gentlemen. 
—_ ee ee h Prope. % 


THE BROWN BEAR 


531 B Street—Table 4 or & la Carte 


Ingersoll ef Co. 
r 


Morgan s Cafeteria 


1049—SIXTH ST. 
PRINTING 


FRYE & SMITH 


: 850 34 Street 


a — 


SO. CALIFORNIA Prosaberatet 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 


THEARLE MUSIC CO. 
640-644 Broadway 
FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
MISS A. M. RAINFORD 
_1115 Fourth Street 
CHINA CA 


Ew FE 
teint ORIENTAL DISHES 


N 
AMERICAN 
Sees 11 A. M, Pp. M. 1172 Fourth St. 


| VTHEBO BOSTON STORE { 


Fitth at C 
A Store for Women 


known in San Diego for the dependably good 
quality of ite merchandise, the excellence of 
its vaisne and service. 


CO. 


—COATS 
—DRESSES 
—UNDERWEAR —CORSETS 
—HOSIERY -—GLOVES —NOTIONS 
—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—SILKS _—LINENS LACES 


LENOX CAFETERIA 
1058 Fifth St. 


HAMIETTIN’S: 
Grocers — Sixthand C 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


S. W. Corner 5th and C Streets . 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


TWO STORES 


1158 FIFTH ST. 


946 FIFTH SF. 


a SAN PEDRO 


S. J. ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 
319 Sixth St.. San Pedro 


a ae SANTA MONICA — 
Dry Goods Ready- to-Wear 


MONTGOMERY’S 
1408-10 8rd ST. 
Men's and Boys’ Furnishings 


BOSTON —Continued 


“SNAPSHOTS OF 
‘HISTORIC NEW: ENGLAND 


Will be a source of pleasure to you in later years 


R OB EY’ DEVELOPING ) 
AND PRINTING 

“ will help. you to enjoy them more 
KODAKS — PHOTO SUPPLIES 


A COMPLETE LINE 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


LEWANDOS 


284 Boylston Street 
17 Temple Place 
248 Huntington Avenue 
79 Summer Street 


Telephone Back Bay 3900 
Shops tn all the large cities of the East 
Summer Routes North and South Shores 
“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


COLLECTIONS 


AND 


DELIVERIES 


ALL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


Phone Roxbury 283 
98 Lenox St. Boston 18 18 
DUSTERS AND JANITOR 
BRUSHES, SUPPLIES for Hotels, Clubs 
and Suaite Dulition 


H. WORCESTER & CO, 
265 Purchase %t.. near Federal St. Boston. Mass. 


FRANKLIN ENGRAVING co, 
Designers. pernmaee. tse and Wood 


1l Harcourt 7. Boston, M 
Tel. Back Bay 2200 Estab. 1899 


____NEW YORK 


seeeeeeeeenemnemeneeemennen em 


. '|1828 MOTT AVENUE 


_FAR ROCKAWAY» 
| The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


| MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Remsen _ Ave. Tel. Far Rocka way 274 


ee ce 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 


Tel. 2000 Far Rock. 
TRUNKS STOVES 
Mulry Hardware Co. 


800 CENTRAL AVE. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


Telephones F. BR. 414-415 
CUTLER’ 


A. H. BROWER 


THE SHOE eens OF THE ROCKAWAYS 
254 Central Ave. Tel. 845 Rock. 


GOOD 
CLEAN 


C. & H. T. WHITSON, Inc. 


287 Central Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 28 
20th CEN VTURY GROCER 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Central Ave. Tel.: Far Rock 1300- -1301 


PAINTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


ROOFING. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
hoe | east YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 
in renewing and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 
best of workmanship. 
Careful estimates and expert advice 
gladly given. 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


75 Pitts St. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Tel. Hayk’t 8700 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
* Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Panag 


130 Kemble Rox 
Setabliched 1856 asi ines a tor 


MILLINERY SALE 
$6.60 and upwa 
~. MLLE. CAROLINE 


480 Boylston St., Boston 
(Block of Brunswick Hotel) 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 


‘Corset Maker 
29 Temple Place. Place. Boston. Mass. 


COWEN’S WOMEN’S SHO SHOP, 156 Mass. A 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underwear, “yoatery, 
gloves, kimonos, purses and Ivy corsets 


THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


es 201 HUNTINGTON AVSB., BOSTON 


E. F. CALDWELL 


61 MERRIMAO &T. Laem established 1885; 
tel. Haymarket save money on your 
long-distance hauls rer furniture trucks to give 

prompt and eficient delivery service; pack- 


ng, moving and storing of household 
insure all p Fhe = while tag transit. 


WiILLEAN he HAN D po, Inc. 


Straw an 
trimmed. 
cleaned and re 
sepals ired. 1 


goods; we 


and 
ands. bindings | oot ont on while le you wait. 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry en8 Provisions 
1982 Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
Tel. Far Rockaway 


BROWER 


THE JEWELER 
Merchandise and Repairs That Are Right 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. Far Rock. 


WATKIN W. JONES, Inc. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 


Neciwnizahls 
Fer, Rockaway.N.y 


ALICE DUFR RESN! 
STATIONE ee IFTS 
1048 Central. Avenue, Far Rockaway 


D. NACHT 


UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. _Phone: Far Rockaway 3034 


COURTESY FOR ALL 


COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 
EVERY CUSTOMER IS THB RULE HERB. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Victrolas 


Kodaks 
Bicycles 


DUNL AP SPORTING 


Goops Co, 


GREENBERG 


ring ae pressing. ae and Dyer. 


——— 


R 
1940 Co Phone: Far Rock. 737 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING 
Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 773 
FOR FRESH FLOWERS 
BERGMAN 


CENTRAL AVS. Tel. Far Rock. 648 


we 


ee eee YORK ciTY 
Restaurant 


De Olde Engitsy ,, Reeweet 


Luncheon—Special Afternoon Service 


_Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day 
WANTED—Furn., sunny bedr., par. and bath. 
located in New York. Prefer brea kfast 
The Christian 


Address P-51. 
a1 E. 40th St. ew York City. 


TEXAS" 


cent. 
and occas. medts. 
Science Monitor, 2 


~~ BOOKBINDING 
WM. S. LOCKE 


1@ WASHINGTON Td tia een BOSTON 


Smith & McCance |= 


2 PARE &T.. BOSTON 


Old BOOKS New 
Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. 


Any Magecine or Book -no matter where pub 
lished—can be had of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


‘|Cor. W. Commerce & St. 


SAN ANTONIO 


“THE VOGUE 


WOMEN’S WEAR 


205 fe. een trots SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
alser H. &. Leekhars 

HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE CO, 

Mary Sts., San Antonie 

Tex., Old Phone Crockett 5772 

CoME AND TRADE WITH US. 


3 


The tuclysive Specialty Mouse 
“or Feminine Appare/°** 
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aking of fees 


musical profession: men 
obtain no recognition in 
persons, but who disguise 
insufficiency under mislead- 


a 
ing and mouth-filling collegiate misno- 
trade upon the 


ignorance of the public. 


t| MUSIC’S PLACE AT 


| Saéns, you know. 


THE MOVIES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—“We are the 
primary school for your symphony or- 
chestras,” said S. L. Rothafel, who is 
responsible for the presentations given 


at the Capitol Theater, New York. 


“People come here and are being un- 
consciously educated in opera and all 
the best music, for we give them the 
best. I select and arrange and re- 
arrange every bit of the music on our 
programs. You can see’ from these 
programs what we give our audiences. 
For instance, the ‘Raymond Overture,’ 
Thomas; the overture from ‘Rienzi’ 
by Wagner; and that week the Cap- 
itol’s ballet danced Paderewski’s 
‘Minuet,’ too. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Hymn to the Sun’ from ‘Coq d'Or 
has been sung by our mixed quartet. 
Today you heard Elgar’s ‘Pomp and 
Circumstance’ and I think you will 
agree”’—and the interviewer did agree 
—‘“that our 80 men played it in a way 
that compares favorably with most’ or- 
chestras. We are going to have Ma- 
tilda Locus, the pianist, give the third 
movement of G minor concerto, Saint- 
You don’t get any 
better music than that anywhere, now 
do you? During music week Percy 
Grainger played here. 

“Of course we do use lighter music, 
as well, bit played as our orchestra 
plays it, it is lifted into the realm of 
the worth while. Dr. Alfred Robyn, 
at the organ, can be trusted to do 


* 


justice to good music. 


“As I pointed out when I said that 


: our corps de ballet darced Paderew- 


jothers danced to 
Ambroise Thomas 


ski’s ‘Minuet’ all the dancing num- 
bers are done to such music as that. 
Recently we gave a Pas Deux to 
Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Viennoise.’ Miss 
Gambarelli danced Drigo’s ‘Valse 
Bluette’.and on the same program two 
the ‘Gavotte’ from 
* “Mignon.” 


| Preparatory to ‘Concerts “""" 
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“You just heard the ‘Vision Fugi- 
tive’ aria from ‘Herodiade’ sung and 
well applauded. The ‘Barcarolle’ from 
‘The Tales of Hoffman’ is so well 
known that it may almost be classed 
as popular music, but it is good music. 
What lighter music we give we choose 
carefully for special purposes, but it 
is to the music'] select to be played 
during the run of the pictures that 
I give the utmost attention. In 
that fight you saw, this afternoon, at 
the edge of the cliff the orchestra 
played the Dagger Dance music from 
Victor Herbert’s opera, ‘Natoma.’ 
While watching the pictures our audi- 
ences are getting music like that 
from operas, tone poems, symphonies, 
all from the works of the great mas- 
ters. Our music, chosen to enhance 
the picture values, is doing its work 
to uplift the taste of the public, in 
every week’s program. Some day, 
perhaps fearfully, those same people 
will go to a symphony concert. and, 
hearing ‘music they have become fa- 
miliar with at a picture show will, to 
their own surprise, find themselves 
educated up to a stiff concert pro- 


An analogous viewpoint is stated by 
Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, who not only 
presides over the general direction of 
the Rialto, Rivioli and Criterion the- 
aters, but also conducts the orchestra 
at the Rivioli, twice each day. “That 
the general public will flock to hear 
the best music, if it is well played and 
most of all administered in quantities 
that can be assimilated, has been the 
basic idea upon which the Rialto, Riv- 
ioli, Criterion, and other theaters mod- 
eled after them in all parts of the 
country have been established. These 
theaters are primarily moving-picture 
theaters, amusement enterprises. No 
one connected with them fools himself 
in this respect. They were not estab- 
lished as philanthropic or idealistic 
enterprises, but are business under- 
takings in which an appeal is made 
to the best in man, and the manner in 
which the public responds is the best 
proof of their worthiness to exist. With 
little picture theaters, with insignifi- 
cant or cheap music, going to the wall 
every day, it must seem clear that 
Americans will have nothing but the 
best. 

“The silent drama, the moving pic- 
ture, seems to demand a musical set- 
ting. At first moving pictures were 
given over to representations of scenes 
in nature and to public events. Then 
some ingenious person saw the possi- 
bility of making humorous moving 
pictures. Naturally little thought was 
given to music with such pictures. 
The interest of the audience was cen- 
tered upon the comedians who tum- 
bled over and over ‘n order to pro- 


-iv.ke laughter. Any kind of jumbled 
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musical mass would fit in with such 
pictures. 

“With the elaboration of the silent 
drama to the point where the produc- 
tion of a new work is often vastly 
more costly from the standpoint of 
time, artistic effort and money than 
half a dozen ordinary plays, it was 
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dramatists of all times, Shakespeare, 
Hugo, Goethe, Ibsen, Tennyson, d’An- 
nunzio, Maeterlinck, and others. This 
demand set the standard and now, in 


jall music for high-cless moving pic- 


tures shown in the leading theaters, 
the’ music usually chosen is taken 
from the best music in the world. Not 
until one has seen a few films run 
through entirely without music does 
one realize how inseparable the two 
are. Music is quite as much of the 
success of the best moving pictures as 
are the pictures themselves, I do not 
mean to say that good music will atone 
for a bad picture, but I think a good 
picture with inferior music is shown 
to a decided disadvantage. 

“This all demanded resources in the 
orchestra little less than those called 
for in the opera house. It demanded 
evén more. It required expert com- 
posers and arrangers constantly at 
work ready to adjust masterpieces or 
compose new music when required. I 
have on my staff men of wide experi- 
ence who do little else than arrange 
music for us. In addition to -this, I 
arrange and compose new music my- 
self, especially for the pictures. I have 
been given credit of being the first 
to adapt the ‘leit motif’ idea to moving 
pictures. Of course special music for 
special pictures had been employed 
long before. I now insist that the 
music for the pictures must be as good 
as any opera and given with the same 
attention to detail. It may surprise 
some persons to learn that it actually 
cost in rehearsals alone over $2000 
to predare and rehearse the music for 
a picture recently given at one of ou. 
theaters. 


Compelled to Hear the Best 


“In addition to the music we use to 
accompany moving pictures we also 
play as concert numbers the great or- 
chestral masterpieces of all times. 
Through these means the general pub- 
lic, the masses who attend the con- 
certs of the symphony orchestras only 
occasionally, are introduced to better 
and better music al] the time. In fact, 
odd as it may seem, they will be 
forced to hear the best music whether 
they like it or not, if they want. to see 
the best moving pictures, because, as 
I explained, only the best music is in 
keeping with the best pictures. 

“There will be symphony orches- 
tras of real consequence in all cities 
of size; and in the smalier cities 
there will be smaller orchestras; and, 
in turn, in the villages and hamlets 
the moving-picture players, with small 
organs and pianos, will model their 
music after the good music in the 
fine theaters of the metropolis.” 

Mr. Riesenfeld makes a point of 
weight when he says that unlike the 
concerts given by the great symphony 
orchestras, which play a masterpiece 
of music once or, at the most, twice 
a week, the orchestras in his theater 
and in those carrying out the same 
policy give such selections as “The 
Bartered Bride,” “Salomé,” “Da@mna- 
tion of Faust,” “The Symphony Pa- 
thetique,” “Eugene Oniegin,” “Car- 
men,” “Aida,” etc., not once, but four 
times a day, or 28 times a week. 

Mr. Riesenfeld says: “One most 
gratifying thing is the widespread 
public interest in the best music. 
This is constantly advancing and de- 
veloping. While it was quite evident 
at the start that our audiences liked 
the more spectacular numbers, that 
is, the semi-popular numbers, I now 
know for a certainty that they are 
advancing in their taste from where, 
at first, a fantasy on ‘Il Trovatore’ 
‘was all that some of them could as- 
similate, to where I am finding them 
virtually demanding such numbers as 
Duka’s ‘La Prentice du Sorcie’ and 
even Emesco’s brilliant ‘Roumaniano 
Rhapsody.’ 

“The work of the conductor of a 
moving-picture orchestra demands that 
he be more than a metronome. He 
must sense the dramatic action on the 
screen, must carry that feeling to the 
musicians and must bring out of his 
orchestra eveny emotional response 
that the film drama demands at the 
moment. He must not merely simu- 
late the motion of the man’s lips but 
express all the anger, for instance, 
that is being depicted on the screen. 
It is, in this respect, much like grand 
opera, yet there is this difference. In 
opera the singers and musicians, to a 
degree, follow the baton of the con- 
ductor while in motion pictures the 
baton must follow the picture. In 
opera the conductor gives the cues. In 
pictures he receives them. To give 
the fullest dramatic expression to the 
photoplay the artistic conductor, too, 
must wield his score into shape to suit 
the purpose of the film’s rising and 
falling. A composition, which in a 
concert hall might be played forte 
might be played pianissimo during the 
progress of a bit of film action, or it 
might be played slower than it would 
at a concert or vice versa.” 

In that very fact lies a danger for 
this altering of tempo, the recasting of 
the nuances may so distort the taste 
of those who listen that the value of 
great masterpieces may-be lost. How- 
ever, a survey of the Broadway picture 
houses and the manner in which the 
orchestras present the best music as 
accompaniment does make one feel 
that the public is getting better music 
and more of it than ever before. In 
the overture numbers it is being well 
played. The music, accompanying the 
pictures, shows all that is claimed for 
the care taken in its selection and 
execution. In the up-town theaters 
of the larger class every effort seems 
to be made to follow and, as far as is 
possible, with their necessarily 
smaller orchestras, to equal the stand- 
ards set by the Broadway ‘houses. 
Such numbers as “The Raymond Over- 
ture,” Dvofaék’s “Humoresque” and 
selections from “Rigoletto” were 
heard. All three of these numbers, 


played as often as they are, must 
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On the Value to Singers of 
- Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—“Two kinds 
of people,” said Miss Florence Macbeth 
of the Chicago Opera Company, “attend 
performances of a piece lke ‘Lucia.’ 
Those go who are curious to know how 
high the leading soprano can sing, and 
they make up, perhaps, the larger and 
the more clamorous portion of the 
audience. Those also go who take de- 
light in the beauty of the old music, 
and they are the ones who appreciate 
the fine points of interpretation. 
“When it comes to a ‘question of 
relative musicai beauty, can you 
name,” she, asked, “anything in 


modern music more . exquisite in 
style than the works of Donizetti? 
Do not understand me as running 
down modern music, for I am as in- 
terested in it as anyone else. But I 
take pleasure in the mnisic of 80 
years ago for its elegance and charm, 
and I have an especial fondness for 
it as a singer, because of the oppor- 
tunity it gives for good vocalization 
and neat phrasing. I find much the 
Same difference between the two as 
between the hooped gowns of former 
times and the dresses of today. I 
enjoy the grace of antique costumes, 
though when I say that I do not mean 
that I want to see fashion revert to 
them. 

“To my thinking, brilliance and 
delicacy are not confined to the vocal 
parts of the old music, but are in- 
herent in the orchestration as well. 
Donizetti and Rossini, too, before him, 
were masters, if I am any judge, of 
instrumental contrasts and melodic 
design. In their arias, not only the 
voice but also the accompaniment 
sings. Inexperienced artists often 
fail to secure the best effect from 
operas like ‘The Elixir of Love’ and 
‘The Barber of. Seville,’ because they 
merely pay attention to technical 
problems and do not think of their 
singing in connection with the sound 
as a whole. They know how a par- 
ticular passage ought to go. What 
they lack is the power to sweep away | 
the difficulties lying between knowl- 
edge and expression. : 

“But with time, all these bothers 
are overcome. 1 am helped a good 
deal myself by imagining everything 
I sing as-so much color. I suppose 
I was first led to do so from my con- 
viction that all art is one. To me 
sound and color have a sort of 
identity. In theory, I believe I ought 
to be able to paint pictures, though 
the nearest I actually got to doing so 
was once on a time when I painted 
a barn. Possibly I am forcing mat- 
ters with my notion of the relation 
of music to color, and perhaps I 
should not be so eager to persuade 
myself of the unity of art as to bring 
that which is for the-ear and that 
whieh is for the eye into one defini- 
tion. But at any rate I may jus- 
tifiably remark upon the‘ connection 
between two branches of art like that 
of the opera house and that of the 
theater. I entertain the idea that 
actors in speaking their lines en- 
deavor to attain melody and rhythm, 
and that all those taking part in a 
piece agree on a form for the melody 
and on a swing for the rhythm, and 
so find a means of holding the per- 
formance together. 

“I like the theater, and I spend 
every spare minute I have in it. I 
wish the opera stage were more like 
the theatrical stage. I am sure it 
could be, too, as well as not. Tradi- 
tionally the prima donha works for a 
vocal climax, the chief factors of 
which are a high note and a cadenza. 
The regisseur tells her to take a cer- 
tain position on the stage and then to 
take two steps in this direction and 
five steps in that. Now what kind of 
Rosina in ‘The Barber of Seville’ can 
be achieved out of so mechanical a 
process? Unless I am seriously mis- 
taken, Rosina was much like girls we 
see right around us today. I have 
learned more about how she should 
be impersonated by observing an 
actress’ study of a modern heroine 
than I have from anything opera stage 
directors have told me. You may be 
familiar with the recent stage figure 
known as Bab. You recall the scene 
in which Bab sits down and writes a 
letter and then giggles over it. The 
giggle catches the audience. And is 
not that Rosina precisely? When I 
saw Bab and compared her with Ros- 
ina, I reached the conclusion that hu- 
man emotion remains unchanged after 
a century of time, in spite of the re- 
gisseur and his diagrams.” 

Miss Macbeth went through a 
period of training in Europe before 
appearing as an opera singer in her 
own country. Her American début 
was with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany on January 13, 1914, and the 
opera in which she appeared was 
“The Barber of Seville.” For the past 
three winters she and Mme. Galhi- 
Curej have divided the responsibili- 
ties of the leading soprano réles in 
Chicago, though her repertory and the 
Italian artist’s are not quite alike. A 
part in which she has won a dis- 
tinction all her own is that of 
Ophelia in Thomas’ “Hamlet,” her 
associate in the title part being Titta 
Ruffo. She is at present singing with 
the summer opera company that gives 
performances at Ravinia, Illinois. 
She has* been engaged by Miss Marv 
Garden, the directress of the Chicago 
Opera Company, for next winter for 


a period of six weeks. 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


D'Annunzio, in spite of his martial 


jand political ideas and experiences, | 
'melody, wtich. is practically contin- 


is by no means unpopular among 


| musicians who find many of his poems 


suitable for musical treatment. Not 
only Italians, but composers of a 
number of other countries, have 
turned to his works. Like Shake- 
speare, Milton; Villon, Goethe, Heine, 
Lamartine, he has been all things to 
all men, and if his poetry is as great 


as his admirers believe he will con- 


tinue to be so. “AA 

; But the works of each of the great 
poets have generally, in the lifetime 
of their author’ or subsequently, 
found some composer whose music 
has a special affinity to the words or 
the feelings they express. Lock and 
Milton, Arne and Shakespeare, Schu- 
bert and Heine, Wolfe and Mérike, 
are names which to the musician are 
almost inseparable. [It is difficult to 
say with certainty that this is hap- 
pening with any present-day author 
or composer;, but it certainly looks 
as though it may be so with Gabriele 
d’Annunzio and Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
or, as he called himself in his early 
ambitious days, after the city of his 
birth, Pizzetti da Parma. 

It is not that Pizzetti has written 
music to the majority of d’Annunzio’s 
shorter lyrics, or has confined himself 
in any large degree to the inspiration 
of this author’s works. He is not pri- 
marily a song writer, as were Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Wolf, or as ‘are 
Lenormand, Fauré or Cyril Scott. 
Morevver, of the few songs he has 
written, each and all of great beauty 
and effectiveness, only one has words 
by d’Annunzio, other authors being 
Romualdo Pantini. Giovanni Papini, 
Nicolo Tommaséo (for some of his 
famous translations of Greek popular 
verses) and Gerda Dalliba. It is in 
bigger things and in general feeling 
and manner that the relation of the 
two is most intimate. , Pizzetti has 
personally much in common with 
d’Annunzio, possessing a curious 
blend of mysticism and practical hu- 
manity, but with a complete freedom 
from decorativeness and mere senti- 
mentality. “We should seek in vain,” 
says Mr. Guido M. Gatti, the Italian 
critic, “for the graceful or the frivo- 
lous in his work, for he is no aquarel- 
list, much less a miniaturist. At times 
he spgaks in the accents of a man of 
the open country, who rejoices in the 
sunshine and breathes deeply the 
fragrant air, who caresses with joy 
plants and animals. ,.. At other times, 
he looks toward all his brethren, far 
and near, and we see his brow con- 
tract and hear his voice grow more 
grave, almost prophetic,” 

The writer’s own introduction to 
his work was through his sonata for 
violin and pianoforte, a work of 
wonderful depth of feeling and re- 
markable: beauty, inspired by the cir- 
cumstances of the great war, and a 
group of early pianoforte pieces which 
ought to be better known among ama- 
teurs than they are. He has also re- 
cently completed a violin concerto, 
which, being based upon youthful im- 
pressions of his native Province of 
Emila, he calls “Poeme Emiliana.” 
These works can have little relation 
to his unquestioned admiration for 
and sympathy with the poetry of 
d’Annunzio, though it may be remem- 
bered that both poet and composer 
come-from the same district of north- 
ern Italy. 

When one looks at his larger works 
based on d’Annunzio’s poems, at ithe 
opera “Fedra,” the incidental music 
to “La Nave” and the ballet “La Pis- 
anella,” as well as at the song “I 
Pastori” one finds how great and in- 
timate is the relationship between the 
two. D’Annunzio’s “La Pisanella” is 
in its origina! form, notwithstanding 
its long dialogues of politics and phil- 
osophy, a drama of action and scene. 
And in converting it into a ballet, 
Pizzetti has seized the salient features 
as the points d’appui and climaxes of 
his music ‘in a way that exhibits a 
very remarkable grasp of the inner 
meaning of the poem. He has, in 
fact, done more than this, for by his 
faithful transcription of all its moods 
he has made the omission of the words 
merely a divestiture of unnecessary 
trappings. 

One reason for this is that the music 
was first conceived as incidental ac- 
companiment to the drama, and after- 
ward, under the guidance of Ida Ru- 
binstein, the dancer, reduced to its 
present form. Some of the dramatic 
outlines, and some of the words, how- 
ever, he has retained, where he has 
considered they would help the fuller 
realization of the essentials of the 
drama. Consequently it has become 
choral and dramatic ballet, though 
with too little employment of words to 
become a ballet-opera. In the second 
act, where the choir takes a not un- 
important part, it is as one of the 
illustrations of the drama that it as- 
sists. Here as elsewhere it is the 
music that expresses the essence of 
the story. For the moment the influ- 
ence of the Queen, the Regina Venere, 
and the fate of the pitiful maiden are 
put into the background so that the 
ulterior influence of the Poor Clares 
may be shown. But this influence is 
less in power and in importance than 
these more prominent ones. Through- 
out the rest of the work, whether it is 
presented as a ballet or merely as 
a musical work, one feels the gradu- 
ally approaching climax; the weight 
of tragedy behind the philosophy and 
frivolity which are the obvious char- 
acteristics of the Queen and her 
court. This is the essence of d’Annun- 
zio’s drama, and equally it is the es- 
sence of Pizzetti’s music. 

In “Fedra” he has done in his own 
individual way what Debussy did for 
Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” 
and in it he has employed precisely 
opposite methods from those of “La 


‘It is.built on distinctive themes in a 
way that follows both Wagner and 
Listz so far as snits the composer’s 
purpose of enhancing the expression 
of the words and the dramatic effeot 
of the action, but no further. His 


uous, ig molded absolutely to the 
verbal accent and expression, so that 
the impression is conveyed that they 
were conceived simultaneously and are 
inseparable. 

Yet it contains writing for the 
chorus that is of an almost classical 
stamp, and is introduced in such a 
manner as to make it practically in- 
dispensable. To those who saw the 
few performances in Milan five years 
ago, and in Parma in January, 1920, !t 
is impossible to think of the drama 
without at the same time recalling 
the music. ) 
the recollection of certain agreeable 
or even dramatic melodies, but of the 
complete reenforcement of the words. 


GERMAN REVIVAL 
OF FOLK MUSIC 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—As a result of 
the high cost of admission to con- 
certs and operas in Germany, there 
has been a return of the music-loving 
people to self-expression. As in the 
old days before kultur was heard of, 
family musical parties are again oc- 
cupying a place in social life, a place 
which was gradually lost with the 
development of the cabaret and the 
spread of musical comedy. 

Everywhere, after the armistice, the 
middle class educated people organ- 
ized themselves in little groups, ar- 
ranged to meet at the week ends in 
each others’ homes, and practiced the 
old chamber music. The movement 
spread quickly and was thoroughly 
established last year. The idea which 
promoted it soon permeated the arti- 
san class, and produced a wonderful 
revival of interest in folk songs and 
in the development of choral singing. 
There was, of course, a foundation 
for this in the existence before the 
war of many excellent men’s choirs, 
as no one who heard the famous 
Rhineland choirs is likely to forget, 
but the growth of choral societies dur- 
the past two years has been on an 
extraordinary scale throughout Ger- 
many. 

Workingmen’s societies which are 
linked up to a central association 
number nearly 750,000 members, and 
the leaders of some of the new artistic 
and ethical movements in Germany 
look to this as one of the most hope- 
ful means of helping forward the 
social regeneration of the country. 
The officials of the education depart- 
ment have followed the growth of the 
movement with sympathetic interest, 
and a scheme has been drawn up to 
associate with it the singing lessons 
in the schools. Choral organizations 
in Berlin aim specially at the popular- 
ization of the folk songs by means 
of frequent public performances. 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SAN DIEGO, California—After an 
extended concert tour of the Orient, 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, the 
famous contralto, has again returned 
to America and it is expected she 
will arrive at her home in Grossmont, 
near here, in the near future. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink gave 20 
concerts in Japan alone in addition 
to singing in China, Java, Manila and 
various other parts of the Orient. She 
will rest at her home until the Amer- 
ican Legion convention is held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, where she will 
open the meeting by singing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” At the con- 
clusion of the convention she will be- 
gin her concert tour of this country, 
giving her first recital at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


And this is not merely. 


RUSSIAN MUSICIANS 
UNDER BOLSHEVISM 


“L'Esprit Nouveau” has lately pub- 
lished notes about the state of Rus- 
sian music and musicians. since No- 
vember, 1917. It.appears that under 
the Soviet régime music continues 
as heretofore to occupy a position 
beyond that of any other art in 
Russian life. After a period in which 
the intelligensia took no part in pub- 
lic life, beHeving the new government 
to be transient and regarding it with 
hostility, there followed another 
period in which they resolved to sup- 
port it in so far as such compliance 
was necessary for the practice of their 
art, and today most of the musicians 
are serving in posts under the Bolshe- 
viki. For a brief space a wave of 
“futurism” poured over the country, 
due to the mushroom growth of new 
composers in whom the government 
saw the vanguard of a new art, but 
their general incompetence has by 
now brought the older and more seri- 
ous workers to the fore again. 

, In December, 1917, the Commissary 
of Education, Lunacharski, formed a 
department of music and appointed 
a composer named Arthur Louvié as 
its head. Louvié seems to be the 
chief discovery of the last few years 
of Russian musical development. His 
work shows the influence of Debussy 
and Rimsky Korsakov and is de- 
scribed as a “mixture of primitive 
Italian naiveté and modern refine- 
ment.” He has written for the piano 
six songs after Sappho and some 
other songs called “Broideries de 
fou.” As an administrator he has 
had to carry out some curious tasks. 
He began by a census of pianos, 
made necessary to protect their own- 
ers from the zeal for confiscation 
frequently shown by ignorant local 
committees. The Moscow and Petro- 
grad conservatoires were, of course, 
put under the state control of the 
Board of Education, Glazounov re- 


‘maining director of the latter; and in 


the course of a very short time the 
smaller privately owned establish- 
ments, ruined by the loss of their 
rich clientele, begged to be nation- 
alized as well. Meanwhile no one 
could defray the cost of concert or- 
ganization and this work fell on the 
state as well. Louvié has shown a 
tendency to confine concerts to the 
giving of large orchestral and choral 
works and chamber music. Virtuosos 
are not encouraged, with the result 
that in 1920 it was found necessary 
to set up a “commission on the com- 
position of programs” under Glebov. 

Apparently the Court Orchestra, 
now the State Orchestra, has been 
improved under the direction of 
Kuper and Kussevitzky, and 
Archangelsky Choir and Court Chapel 
Choir of boys’ and men’s voices, now 
the Choral Academy, are even better 
than under the Tzarist régime. The 
state of music in the provinces and 
lesser establishments is far less fortu- 
nate owing to the chaotic conditions. 

Musical education exists at. present 
chiefly in Louvié’s Utopian schemes 
for the future, which include a trial 
orchestra at the disposal of all com- 
pesers so that they may hear all 
their works once at least. At present 
all are taught solfa and there is a 
laboratory of acoustics under Pro- 
fessor Kovalenko which has published 
two volumes of an “Official Journal 
of Musicology.” 

Of the better known Russian musi- 
cians Gregor Eitelberg was chief con- 
ductor of the “Communal Opera of 
Petrograd” until the spring of 1920. 
Suk, formerly conductor of the Mos- 
cow Opera, returned to Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia in 1919. Glazounov is director of 
the Petrograd Conservatoire and has 
written a prelude and fugue for organ 
in D minor, a second concerto for 
piano in B minor and some fugues for 
piano or organ. Ivan Krychanovski 
has written lately a fantasia for organ, 
a piano concerto and some variations 
for organ and piano. Finally Chalia- 
pine i; calle* the “People’s Artist”; he 
is allowed to go abroad and when in 
Russia sings to enthusiastic audiences. 
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_ “I like to come upon a furze patch 
growing on a slope, to sit below it 
and look up over its surface, thrown 
into less rounded forms, 


| broken and rougtiened into sprays at 


the top, as of a sea churned by winds 
and cross-currents to lumpy waves, 


3 of gold’ it is 
often described, but gold of a fiame- 
like brilliance sprinkled on a ground 
of darkest, harshest green. Sheets 
of brilliant -color are not always 
beautiful.” 


‘Chad Buford With the 
Major 


First, the Major said, he would go 
by the old University and leave word 
with the faculty for the school-master 
when he should come there to matricu- 
late; and so, at a turnstile that led 
into a mighty green yard in the middle 
of which stood a huge gray mass of 
stone, the carriage stopped, and the 
Major got out and walked through 
the campus and up the great flight of 
stone steps and disappeared. The 


ere had Chad heard of them? And 
then the truth flashed. This was the 
college of which the school-master had 
told him down in the mountains, and, 
looking, Chad wanted to get closer. 

“I wonder if it’]l make any difference 


driver. 

“No,” the old man hesitated—‘“no, 
suh, co’se not.” And Chad climbed 
out an@ the old negro followed nim 
with his eyes. He did not wholly ap- 
prove of his master’s picking up an 
unknown boy on the road. It was all 
right to let him ride, but to be taking 
him home—old Tom shook his head. 

“Jess wait till Miss Lucy sees that 
piece o’ white trash,” he said, shaking 
his head. Chad was walking slowly 
with his eyes raised. It must be the 
college where the school-master had 


‘out down in the mountains, and the 
porch was as big as the black rock 
that he pointed out at the same time— 


ithe college where Caleb Hazel said 


Chad, too, must go some day. The 
Major was coming out when the boy 
reached the foot of the steps, and with 
him was a tall, gray man with ...a 
white tie and very white hands, and 
the Major said: ‘ 

_ “There he is now, Professor.” And 
the Professor looked at Chad cu- 
riously, and smiled and smiled again 
kindly when he saw the boy’s grave, 
unsmiling eyes fastened on him. 

Then, out of the town and through 
the late radiant afternoon they went 
until the sun sank and the carriage 
stopped before a gate. While the pick- 
aninny was opening it, another car- 
riage went swiftly behind them, and 
the Major called out cheerily to the 
occupants—a quiet, sombre, dignified- 
looking man and two handsome boys 
and a little girl. “They’re my neigh- 
bors, Chad,” said the Major. 

Not a sound did the wheels make 
on the thick turf as they drove toward 
the old-fashioned brick house (it had 
no pillars), with its windows shining 
through the firs and cedars that filled 
the yard. The Major put his hand 
on the boy's shoulder: : 

“Well, here we are, fittle man.” 

At the yard gate there was a great 
barking of dogs, and a great shout of 
welcome from the negroes who came 
forward to take the horses. To each 
of them the Major gave a little pack- 
age, which each darky took with shin- 
ing teeth and a laugh of delight— 
all looking with wonder at the curi- 
ous Ifttle stranger with his rifle and 
coonskin cap, until a scowl from the 
Major checked the smile that started 
on each black face. Then the Major 
led Chad up a flight of steps and into 
a big hall and on into a big drawing- 
room, where there was a huge fire- 
place and a great fire. ...Chad was 
not accustomed to taking off his hat 
when he entered a house in the moun- 
tains, but he saw the Major take off 
his, and he dropped his own cap 
quickly. The Major sank into a chair. 

“Here we are, little man,” he said, 
kindly. 

Chad sat down and looked at the 
books, and the portraits and prints, 
and the big mirrors and the carpets 
on the floor, none of which he had 
éver seen before, and he wondered at 
it all and what it all might mean. A 
few minutes later, a tall lady in black, 
with a cur] down each side of her pale 
face, came in. Like old Tom, the drjver, 
the Major, too, had been wondering 
what his sister, Miss Lucy, would 
think of his bringing so strange a waif 
home, and now, with sudden humor, 
he saw himself fortified. 

“Sister,” he said, solemnly, “here's a 
little kinsman of,yours. He's a great- 
great-grandson of your great-great- 
uncle—Chadwick Buford. That's his 
name. What kin that make us?” 

“Hysh, brother,” said Miss Lucy, for 
she saw the boy reddening with em- 
barrassment and she went across and 


| shook hands with him, taking in with 


a-glance his coarse strange clothes 


mighty columns, the stone steps— 


if I go up thar?” he said to the old: 


big as the cliff that he had pointed’ 


~~? 
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and his soiled hands and face and his 
tangled hair, but pleased at once with 
his shyness and his dark eyes. She 
Was really never surprised at any 

of her brother, and she did 


‘not’ show ‘much interest when the 


Major went on to tell where he had 
found the lad—for she would have 
thought it quite possible that he would 
have taken the boy out of a circus. 
As for Chad, he was in awe of her at 
once—which the Major noticed -~with 
an inward chuckle, for the boy had 
shown no awe of him. Chad could 
hardly eat for shyness at supper and 
because everything was so strange and 
beautiful, and he scarcely opened his 
lips when they sat around the great 
fire, until Miss Lucy was gone to bed. 
Then he told the Major all about him- 
self and old Nathan and the Turners 
and the school-master, and how he 
hoped to come back to the Bluegrass, 
and go to that big college himself, and 
he amazed the Major when, glancing 
at the books, he spelled out the titles 
of two of Scott’s novels, “The Talis- 
man” “and “Ivanhoe,” and told how 
the school-master had read them to 
him. And the Major, who had a pas- 
sion for Sir Walter, tested Chad’s 
knowledge, and he could mention 
hardly a character or a scene in the 
two books that did not draw an excited 
response from the boy. 

“Wouldn’t you like to stay here in 
the Bluegrass now and go to school?” 

Chad’s eyes lighted up. . 

“T reckon I would; but how am I 
goin’ to school now, I'd like to know? 
I ain’t got no money to buy books, 
and the school-teacher said you have 
to pay to go to school up here.” 

“Well, we'll see about that,” said 
the Major, and Chad wondered what 
he meant.—John Fox, Jr., in “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 


Mr. Thorne as a 
Genealogist 


was the squire of St. Ewold’s; or 
rather the squire of Ullathorne; for 
the domain of the modern landlord 
was of wider notoriety than the fame 
of the ancient saint. . . Mr. Thorne, 
however, was a man possessed of quite 
a sufficient number of foibles to lay 
him open to much ridicule. "He was 
not a little proud of his person. When 
living at home at Ullathorne there was 
not much room for such pride, and 
therefore he always looked like a gen- 
tleman, and like what he certainly 
was, the first man in his parish. But 
during the month or six weeks which 
he annually spent in London, he tried 
so hard to look like a great man there 
also, which he certainly was not, that 
he was put down as a fool by many at 
his club. He was a man of consid- 
erable literary attainments in a cer- 
tain way and on certain subjects. His 
favorite authors were Montaigne and 
Burton, and he knew more perhaps 
than any other man in his own county 
ror the next to it of the English essay- 
ists of the last two centuries. He pos- 
sessed complete sets of the “Idler,” 
the “Spectator,” the “Tattler,” the 
“Guardian,” and the “Rambler:” and 
would discourse by hours together on 
the superiority of such publications 


to anything which has since been pro- 


Wilfred Thorne, Esq., of Ullathorne,: 
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Courtesy of the Gallery on the Moors, East Gloucester, Massachusetts 


duced in our Edinburghs and Quarter- 
lies. He was a great proficient in ail 
questions of genealogy, and knew 
enough of almost every gentleman’s 
family in England to gay of what blood 
and lineage were descended all - of 
those who had any claim te be con- 
sidered as possessors of any such 
luxuries. For blood and lineage he 
himself had a most profound respect. 
He counted back his own ancestors to 
some period long antecedent to the 
Conquest; and could tell you, if you 


would listen to him, how it had come! 


to pass that they, like Cedric the 
Saxon, had been permitted to hold 
their own among the Norman barons. 
It was not, according to his showing, 
on account of any weak complaisance 
on the part of his family towards their 
Norman neighbors. Some DWalfried of 
Ullathorne once fortified his own 
castle, and held out, not only that, but 
the then existing cathedral of Bar- 
chester also, against one Geoffrey De 
Burgh, in the time of King John; and 
Mr. Thorne possessed the whole his- 
tory of the siege written on vellum, 
and illuminated in a most costly man- 
ner. [It little signified that no one 
could have understood the language. 
Mr. Thorne could, however, give you 
ali the particulars in good English, 
and had no objection to do so. 

When Mr. Arabin was first intro- 
duced to him, Mr. Thorne had imme- 
diately suggested that he was one of 
the Arabins of Uphill Stanton. Mr. 
Arabin replied that he was a very dis- 
tant relative of the family alluded to. 
To this Mr. Thorne surmised that the 
relationship could not be very distant. 
Mr. Arabin assured him that it was 
so distant that the families knew noth- 
ing of each other. Mr. Thorne laughed 
his gentle laugh at this, and told Mr. 
Arabin that there was now existing 
no branch of his family separated 
from the parent stock at an earlier 
date than the reign of Elizabeth, afd 
that therefore Mr. Arabin could not 
call himself distant. Mr. Arabin him- 
self was quite clearly an Arabin of 
Uphill Stanton. 

“But,” said the vicar, “Uphill Stan- 
ton has been sold to the De Greys, and 
has been in their hands for the last 
fifty years.” 

“And when it has been there one 
hundred and fifty, if it urluckily re- 
main so long,” said Mr. Thorne, “your 
descendants will not be a whit the less 
entitled to describe themselves as be- 
ing of the family of Uphill Stan- 
es <e 

Mr. Thorre did not live in solitude at 
Ullatborne. He had a sister who par- 
ticipated in his prejudices and feelings 
so strongly, that she was a living cari- 
cature of all his foibles. She would 
not open a modern quarterly, did not 
choose to see a magazine in her draw- 
ing-room, and would not have polluted 
her fingers with a sifred of the “Times” 
for any consideretion. She spoke of 
Addison, Swift, and Steele .. .regarded 
De Foe as the best known novelist of 
his country, and thought of Fielding 
as a young but meritorious novice in 
the fields of romance. In poetry, she 
was famillar with names as late as 
Dryden, and had once been seduted 
into reading the “Rape of the Lock;” 
but she regarded Spenser as the 
purest type of her country’s literature 
in this line.——“Barchester Towers,” by 
Anthony Trollope, 


“Chestnut Street, Salem, Massachusetts,” from the painting by F elicie Waldo Howell 


Early Day Salem 


“I was only eight years old when 
we moved into our new house, a large 
‘square brick mansion with white trim- 
ming, having at the front a semi-cir- 
cular porch with Corinthian columns 
designed and hand-tooled by MclIn- 
tire,” says Mary H. Northend in 
“Memories of Old Salem.” “The 
house stood just back from the side- 
walk with a stretch of green grass be- 
tween it and the wooden fence, which 
was topped with hand-tooled orna- 
mentations of urns. Father's’ house 
with its stretch of yard showing an 
old-fashioned garden was built di- 
rectly across the street from the 
wharves where his counting-house 
was placed. The wharves in those 
days were lined with ship chandlers’ 
and sail-makers’ shops, warehouses, 
and counting rooms, the sail-makers 
sitting cross-legged like Turks, sew- 
ing the sails with thimbles fastened 
into the middle of their palm, while 
the odor of tar and canvas pervaded 
the premises. The old wharf ahd sail 
loft that fronted the street were 
favorite resorts of my childhood days 


_| and I was never so happy as when al- 


lowed to wander about on the old 
wharf fascinated in watching the load- 
ing and unloading of ships that had 
rounded the point and come lumbering 
into port to tie up against the slimy 
wharves.. This and the. watching of 
the ship carpenters and figurehead 
carvers as they hand-tooled the orna- 
mentations of the house were my 
special delight. It was one of my 
greatest treats to be allowed to try 
my hand at carving with some useless 
tool that had been thrown aside by a 
hand carver. 

“I became so familiar with them 
that I learned from them many les- 
sons concerning their life and all 
about the different figureheads they 
had carved to adorn the prows of the 
ships that were constantly coming in 
and out of the harbor. There was a 
great competition among thése men, 
each one proud of his art, and feeling 
his work to be better than all the rest.” 


The Migration 


Migration was in full tide. Birds, 
little and big, flashed into view and 
out again, busy in the mystery of their 
northward pilgrimage, giving the ap- 
pearance of secret and silent furtive- 
ness, yet each uttering his character- 
fstic call from time to time, as though 
for.a signal to others of the host. The 
woods were swarming as city streets, 
yet to Orde these little creatures were 
as though invisible. He stood in the 
middie of a great multitude, he felt 
himself under the observation of many 
bright eyes, he heard the murmuring 
and twittering that proclaimed a 
throng, he sensed an onward move- 
ment that flowed slowly but steadily 
toward the pole; nevertheless, a flash 
of wings, a fluttering little body, the 
dip of a hasty short flight, represented 
the visible tokens. Across the~-pale 
silver sun of April their shadows 
flickered, and with them flickered the 
tracery of new leaves and the. deli- 
cacy of the lace-like upper branches— 
Steward Edward White. 


Hypocrisy 

Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
a HE stern and oft-repeated con- 
‘i. demnation which Christ Jesus 
had for hypocrisy has come ringing 
down the years through the record- 


1 ings of Matthew and is as applicable 


te present-day conditions of thought 
and action as it was in the times of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. For the 
individual who is engaged in bring- 
ing into his daily life more of good, 
more of right thinking and right liv- 
ing, in short more of the kingdom of 
heaven, there is profitable work to be 
done in the close study of the twenty- 
third chapter of Matthew, for it is 
this chapter that records Jesus’ tre- 
mendous denunciation of the whole 
list of hypocrisies in the various 
forms of selfishness, vainglory, self- 
righteousness, deception, envy, malice, 


and lust. ; 

Consideration of the word hypocrisy 
in the light of Christian Science re- 
veals a new meaning of a dictionary 
definition, “a feigning to be what is 
not—pretense—false profession,” with 
the antonym given as “truth.” It is 
clear to the student of Christian Sci- 
ence that hypocrisy thus becomes a 
name for the belief of evil itself and 
a cloak for all its supposed activities, 
so evil is seen to be a pretense, a 
false profession, a feigning to be what 
is not and right where evil, the non- 
existent, pretends to be, right there is 
Truth—that which is. 

When one is working from the 
standpoint of the absolute, and there 
is no other way to work successfully 
in Christian Science, it is acknowl- 
edged that good exists and evil.does 
not exist, so that good is and evil is 
not. God or Mind being the only 
creator, good must be of God and 
being of God it is indestructible and 
permanent good. What does not exist 
has no power, no place, no activity, 
and no means of expression.. Conse- 
quently, whatever attempts to come 
into the experience of the active 
Christian Scientist may be analyzed 
simply and thoroughly, and accepted 
or rejected as consciousness accord- 
ing to its existence as good or its 
non-existence as evil. Take, for in- 
stance, any one of the forms of 
hypocrisy which Jesus by parable de- 
nounced as no part of the real man— 
be it envy, malice, or lust, it becomes 
one with impersonal evil, one with the 
pretense of patterning the creation of 
Mind, one with that which is ever 
feigning to be and is not. Thus it is 
proved to be no part of God’s creation 
and conséquently no part of the ex- 
perience of the real man who is and 
ever has been God’s reflection. Where 
the pretense or lie calling itself lust 
tries to be, there is the truth, the 
reality, and that reality is expressed 
in the right desire which typifies the 
pure and complete idea, man, the 
perfect reflection of perfect Mind, 
whole, harmonious, and supplied un- 
interruptedly with the all of good. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, has 
this to say about hypocrisy (Science 
and Health, p. 329), “There is no 
hypocrisy in Science. Principle is im- 
perative. You cannot mock it by hu- 
man will. Science is a divine demand, 
not a human. Always right, its divine 
Principle never repents, but main- 
tains the claim of Truth by quench- 
ing error.” Jesus voiced much the 
same idea to those who signified their 
willingness to follow Principle but 
only under the human conditions 
which they chose to impose when he 
said, “No man, having put his 
hand to the plough, and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
Jesus recognized the imperativeness 
of Principle and the necessity for in- 
stant obedience in following Prin- 
ciple. 

Having begun to work out his szal- 
vation through the application of the 
teachings of Christian Science the in- 
dividual has proved the truth for him- 
self, in a measure perhaps, but still 
he has through this proof glimpsed 
the further possibilities of proving 
the omnipotence and omnipresence of 
God, good, in all his affairs. Should 
he attempt thereafter to work out his 
salvation by compromis’~¢ with error 
—“looking back”—or attempting to 
return to the ways and means which 
he employed before he had witnessed 
for himself the proof of the healing 
power of Truth, he becomes through 
that very mental attitude unfit for 
the kingdom of heaven, he_ has 
ceased to work in obedience to 
divine Principle which is ever impera- 
tive and so has cut himself off from 
the blessings which follow obedience 
to Principle. The only way of regain- 
ing this lost ground is to face about, 
looking toward Principle for guidance 
instead of away, putting his hand 
again to,-the plough, overturning his 
belief in matter and clinging stead- 
fastly to the spiritual understanding 
which he has gained, even though it 
may, at the time, seem to him “the 
least of all seeds,” and thus he must 
eventually reap where he has sown 
and great will be his harvest. ‘ 

On page 426 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,’ Mrs. 
Eddy sets forth this urgent counsel, 
“Man should renew his energies 
and endeavors, and see the folly of 
hypocrisy, while ‘also learning the 
necessity of working out his own sal- 
vation.” And in that wonderful chap- 
ter on “Prayer” in the same book she 
has set forth in twe questions and 
answers the required method for 
working out our salvation. She says 
on page 3, “Who would stand before 
a blackboard and pray the principle 
of mathematics to solve the problem? 
The rule is already established, and it 
is our task to work out the solution. 


Shall we ask the divine Principle of 
all goodness to do His own work? 
His work is done, and we have only 
to avail ourselves of God's rule in 
order to receive His blessing, which 
enables us to Work out our own sal- 
vation.” Jesus stated this rule of 
God in the first two commandments. 
James expresses it thus, “But the wis- 
dom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
intreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without 


hypocrisy.” 


The Finest Sight in 
the Metropolis 


“The finest sight in the metropolis” 
writes Hazlitt, “is that of the Mail- 
Coaches setting off from Piccadilly. 
The horses paw the ground, and are 
impatient to be gone, as if conscious 
of the precious burden they convey. 
There is a peculiar secrecy. and 
cespatch, significant and full of mean- 
ing, in all the proceedings concerning 
them. Even the outside passengers 
have an erect and supercilious air, 
as if proof against the accidents of 
the journey. In fact, it seems indif- 
ferent whether they are to encounter 
the summer’s heat or winter’s cold, 
since they are borne on through the 
air in a winged chariot. The Mail- 
Carts drive up; the transfer of 
packages is made; and at a signal 
given they start off, bearing the ir- 
revocable scrolls that give wings to 
thought. Some persons think 
the sublimest object in nature is a 
ship iaunched on the bosom of the 
ocean; but give me, for my private 
satisfaction, the Mail-Coaches tha. 
pour down Piccadilly of an evening, 
tear up the pavement, and devour the 
way before them to the Land’s-End!” 


Go Forth in the 
_ Noonday 


Go forth in the noonday and listen; 
A soft multitudinous stir 

Betrays the new life that is moving 
In the houses of oak and fir. 


A red squirrel chirps in the balsam; 
A fox barks down in the clove; 

The bear comes out of his tree-bole 
To sun himself, rummage and rove. 


In the depth of his wilderness fast- 
ness 

The beaver comes forth from his 
mound, 

And the tiny creatures awake ~ 

From their long winter sleep under 
ground. 


Go forth in the twilight and listen 

To that music fine and thin, 

When the myriad marshy pipers 

Of the April night begin. ... 
—Bliss Carman. 
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be deed alo for William E. Borah, 


r. from Idaho, in. ep Wer again to” 


iterating of a plea for disatmament as 
x the powers of the world headed in 
‘ poke | in mentioning this earnest lég- 


oe personal capital for him out of the 
t is to show the effect of giving repeated 


a idea thes has in it the essence of rightness. 

%t hear Senator Borah claiming credit for 
cand of disarmament. As a matter of fact, 

to make any’actual claim of that sort. 

$ to be fully concerned with pressing the 

on public attention. At first he was hardly 
“ie oice in the militaristic wilderness. 
power of the idea which he put forward has been 
c, ane nid now the world is actively centering attention 
Sen Borah has done a gteat service to 
an But “probably that service lies chiefly in his 
diverted from his main contention. It lies 

of the essential rightness of the 
s of it, and perhaps most of all in 
1 to accept the s stion that this idea 

beer icable. ere is service in the 
cc straight statements as that one of last 
_ discussing the reasonableness of disarm- 
i, “Fo or myself, I refuse to concede that force 
- left, or that it should be the dominating 

g power. It cannot be possible. Reason and 
a ill have their place in the affairs of the 
cma and statesmen are strong enough to 
ance upon them, they will go far.’’ There, 
1e truth of the ter. It is a practical state- 
the substance of the thing hoped for. A 
ion nent of the very thing that is needed 
| plans for limiting armaments are to be 


ul would be difficult to find anywhere. 
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en eh tion that force must be the ultimate 
a gps of international differences. 
tion, in one form or another, seems bound to 
— elf wherever the movement for disarmament 
signs of making headway. That suggestion re- 
e brushed aside, if any progress is to be made. 

it i s well for the hundreds of thousands of 
als, who are now earnestly longing for a decrease 
= jen of warlike mr to ponder Senator 
Words. These hundreds of thousands must, like 
se to. concede that force is the power” which 

gar lists of militarism would have the: world 
Tt ert windreds of thousands may well give 

to the éntiality of reason and 

. he ad Bertrent of the affairs of the world, and 
“consid the value of supporting and encourag- 

| } and statesmen in placing reliance upon 
mie . Such consideration, by such numbers, 
an the mobilization of public opinion in the cause 
ition of armaments; in fact, such a focusing 
the project as will make some 


Tor 


& gp 
- atter et ic 


nt possible ter the leaders and statesmen who 

ny e the direct agents in bringing it about. 
blic opinion, intelligently formed and exerted, is 
c key to the success of this coming conference. 
: ct is being generally recognized. Yet there must 
fo org tting of one other fact, namely, that when 
ipresentatives of the nations have assembled in 
conferences of the sort now. contemplated, there has 
ts sac "tendency for them to act like persons 
th . like representatives. History is full of the 
ries anc the bargainings that have gone on at this 
f asse mbly, until a reader must almost believe that 
e1 or ambassadors, the plenipotentiaries of 


, who figure therein, have played with the 


erests of great masses of peorte as if those inter- 
nit 1 those people were the personal property of 
‘In truth, the time has gone by for that sort 

It thrived upon the ignorance of the masses 

Je whose fortunes it controlled. But even since the 

at assembly of the kind at Versailles, the masses 
le ev re have had much to educate them as 
“purposes and effects of armament, and as to its 
| bon iture. What they know about it now is surely 
0 give every man and woman of them a con- 
in the negotiations that are now impend- 
it is the men and women everywhere—the wage- 
a thome-makers, the heads of families, the 
| of children, the teachers, the students, the 

3, the small-tradeSmen, the laborers, and all who 

ss of service—who have the first concern in 


ting conference, if for no other reason than > 
e the burden of any failure there will fall first 


heavily upon them. 
ae must be awake to their own concern in 
y cannot afford to imagine that the 
ns s represented by the statesmen who will actually 
rt in the Washington meetings, are super-entities, 
$ oe rt, or in short anything other than the masses 
© people themselves, The people are the nations. 
} r the burden of the negotiations, they feel the 
ae og whenever force is used instead of rea- 
nd justic Now is their great opportunity to make 
rin , statesmen feel the weight of their opinion 


heckit x the mad race to accumulate the matériel of 


. "Nes ' » like the Idaho Senator, they should “refuse 

oncec Ava’ force is the only power left or that it 

ve dominating or controlling power.” In such 

y public opinion, lies all present hope of 
of armament less than it now is. 


sague 2 of Nations’ Latest Task 
Gu the reference of the Upper Silesian 
0 the Council of the League of Nations by the 
incil of the Allies was clearly a last resort to 
n rupture of the entente, this fact lessens but 


‘When Mr. Lloyd 


proof of its usefulness, 


rywhe e the great obstacle facing the disarmament / 
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> titte, if. at eat the back’ of the developr 
reviewed, in the Hotise o rp 
mons, the other day, the. work and achievement of the 
latest meeting of the Supreme Council in Paris, he ‘made 
it perfectly clear that, in his-opinion, the one great cause 
for congratulation was that the entente had beeen: main- 
tained! That it was maintained was, of course, in large 
measure, due tothe existence of the League of 
Nations. 

The handling of the Upper Silesian question is 
undoubtedly the most important work that has, so far, 
‘fallen to the Council of the League. The Aland Island 
question, the settlement of which the League already 
has to its credit, was an issue of great importance, but 
it was not an issue of first importance. It seems now 
to be generally admitted that, at no time since the peace 
negotiations were first initiated, two and a half years 
ago, has the strain on the alliarice been so near the break- 
ing point as it was in Paris a few days ago. . Great 
Britain and France had reached a complete deadlock, 
and no one could foretell what the outcome would be. 
Today, the crisis is past, and to the Council of the 
League of Nations is intrusted the task of solving the 
problem which the Supreme Council failed to solve. 
The reference of the question to the League is, more- 
over, complete, for pledges have been given by all. the 
delegates in Paris that the recommendations of the 
League will be accepted without reserve. Thus the 
Council of the League has a great opportunity to give 
If it settles the Upper Silesian 
question quickly and well, and in such a way as to secure, 
not so much the satisfaction, as the acquiescence, of af] 
the parties concerned, it will do much, indeed, to vindi- 
cate the claims made for it as a great organization for 
peace. 

As is almost inevitable, in the case of an organiza- 
tion operating without precedent, the outlook as to pro- 
cedure is not free from doubt. The terms of the Cove- 
nant require that the report of the Council on any question 
of arbitration submitted to it be a unanimous one 
amongst the members other than the parties to the dis- 
pute. * is not, however, clear who must be regarded 
as parties to the dispute in this matter. If Germany 
and Poland are declared to occupy this position, then 
it is hard to see how the hope of settlement is brought 
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any nearer by referring the matter to the Council, as 


the assent of both Great Britain and France to any settle- 
ment arrived at would be required before it could go 
forward as a decision of the Council. The probabilities 
are, however, that, for the purposes of the Council's 
deliberations, Great Britain and France will be declared 
to be the parties in dispute, and with them will be joined 
Poland, which is also a membet of the League. 

A meeting of the Council is fixed for the end of the 
present month, and all friends of the League will 
earnestly desire that a settlement may be reached at the 
earliest possible moment thereafter. 

Raisuli Again 

THE latest news from the Spanish zone of Morocco, 
to the effect that the notorious brigand, Raisuli, had 
‘approached the Spanish High Commissioner, General 
Berenguer, “suggesting some sort of terms of surrender, 
and expressing his desire to live peaceably for the future 
as a friend of Spain,’ makes interesting reading for those 
who have been, in any way, acquainted with the career 
of Raisuli dyring the past ten or fifteen years. Raisult 
has a truly wonderful capacity for friendship. Sooner 
or later, it is to be imagined, the powers concerned in 
Morocco will come to estimate his protestations at their 
true value, but, so far, he has generally succeeded in effect- 
ing his purpose. He has always placed tremendous value 
on the efficacy of “‘repentance and reformation.”’ His 
form of procedure is simplicity itself. For a time, he will 
exert himself to create as much trouble as possible, setting 
all law and order at defiance, and proving beyond any 
possibility of doubt that he is very much a power to be 
reckoned with. The moment, however, the stir aroused 
by this line of conduct becomes so strong as to threaten 
his security and comfoft, he begins to hint at a desire 
to reform, at a wish to use his influence with the tribes- 
men in the interests of peace, and generally to settle down 
in the ways of a peaceful citizen. 

Such was Raisuli’s attitude shortly after he had suc- 
cessfully kidnapped Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, some years 
ago, and held him up for ransom.* At that time, ‘so 
earnest were his protestations of friendship for Great 
Britain, and his regard for all things British, that he 
succeeded in securing for himself the position of a British- 
protected subject, and, later on, the governorship of one 
of the most important districts in Morocco, , 

During the war, he was quite frankly and openly in 
the pay of Germany, the while he drew a considerable 
income of about 100,000 pesetas from Spain, on the 
understanding that he would “‘cast his influence with the 
unruly elements of the country on the side of Spain.’’ 
When Spain, by reason of the openness of his dealings 
with Germany, was, at last, obliged to cut off his income, 
Raisuli promptly declafed war upon her, and then, shortly 
after the signing of the armistice, all his relations with 
Germany cheerfully ignored, sent messages of congratu- 
lations to the French representative at Tangier, declaring 
that he was a good friend of France; that Spain was the 
only enemy ; and that he was willing to make trouble for 
Spain in order to assist France, if France, as surely she 
must, so desired. Now he would be a friend of Spain. 
It remains to be seen w hether Spain will accept his offer. 
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Final Action on the Anti- Beer Bill 


THERE is surely no justification for any further delay 
on the part of the Congress of the United States in enact- 
ing the Willis-Campbell anti-beer bili into law. The 
Senate and House have both had their say concerning 
the search-warrant amendment, and the bill as it left the 
House seems to provide what the situation actually calls 
for. Certainly there is nothing rational in allowing the 
measure to require search warrants so generally as to 
defeat its own purpose. Insistence upon a warrant for 
the searching of private dwellings seems reasonable, 
especially as it would protect innocent residents from 
impositions by any persons masquerading as revenue or 


law-enforcement officers, as they have done in numerous 


cases within the last year or two. But, if bootlegging is 


to be stopped, the proper officers should have the right 
to search public places and property, automobiles, and 
persons suspected of carrying liquor illegally. Thus the 
bill- before the Committee on Conference seems to offer 
no Uifficulties as a basis of further delay for legislators 


‘who have the purpose to deal with 'the measure for the 


public interest. 
All the more reason, then, why any attempts to fli 


_ buster against the bill are to be deplored. Those who 
have the purpose to deal with the measure sincerely are 
. eager to complete all action upon it before the antici- 


pated Senate recess. The threat of its opponents is to 
prolong the discussion of it uselessly in the effort to 
prevent final action in the meantime. But it is to be 
hoped that the influential members of Congress will find 
some .way of preventing anything of this sort. There 
is no real question about the desirability of passing this 
legislation, or as to the country-wide demand for it.. It 
is time to give a quietus to the subtle forces that are 
moving in Congress to hamper the passage of this bill 
as-they are moving to impede everything else that aims 
at establishing the declared policy of the country, against 
the use of intoxicatmg liquor as a beverage. 

That the press, in many instances, -is still subtly used 
to misrepresent the facts of the liquor situation is made 
evident hy the readiness with which certain newspapers 
hailed the action on the search-warrant amendment as 
legalizing the practicing of “home-brewing.”’ Of course, 
nothing of the sort is contemplated or provided for in 
the amendment as actually drawn. Under it private 
dwellings are not to be searched without a warrant, but 
authority for a search is undoubtedly provided in cases 
where private dwellings are known to cover the making 
or selling of intoxicants in violation of the law. Neither 
on this point nor on any other should the members of 
Congress tolerate any further dilatoriness. The country 
is waiting eagerly for final action. 


Achievements of a Randmaster 


It 1s about forty years since John Philip Sousa, enlist- 
ing in the service of the United States, started upon his 
career as leader of the Marine Corps Band, in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; about thirty years since he 
launched an independent organization and began to be 
nationally famous as a conductor and as a writer of mili- 
tary marches; and four vears since he instituted, as a 
lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve forces, his 
program of band reform at the training station at Great 
Lakes, Illinois. Renowned as director of official concerts 


.1n Washington, applauded the country over, both as a 


conductor of his own group of performers, and as a 
visitor, conducting special aggregations of players in 
cities here and there, and finally honored, in the war 
period, with the post of instructor-in-chief of ‘the 
musicians of the United States Navy, he is doubtless to 
be accounted the most important American bandmaster 
of his day. As for his rank among American com- 
posers, nobody can determine that yet. 

In the course of appearing before the public, he has 
acquired certain traits which mark him as a traditional 


artist and-at the same time which set him off as an 


individual entertainer. Of these, two may be mentioned 
which indicate particularly the good humor of the man. 
One of his characteristics is perhaps found in all great 
conductors, and that is a tendency toward eccentric 
gesticulation. 
are for seriousness of heart, the more inclined they seem 
to be to flippancy of hand. The generalization applies 
to those who hold the baton over orchestras no less than 
to those who hold it over bands. The conductors who 
are the most distinguished for style, are pretty sure to 
be the-most incorrigible for manner. The only difference 
is that the thing can be carried nearer to the point of 
buffoonery in a band than in an orchestra. The Sousa 
method otf conducting, hands held low and both arms 
swinging backward toward the audience and forward 
toward ‘the players, like parallel pendulums, is an odd 
and fantastic procedure that can be travestied all you 
will, but can never be imitated. Another of the march 
composer's habits is a superabounding willingness to 
give encores. And to crown his achievements of four 
decades, Sousa announces, by way of what may be called 
a grand encore, a tour, to begin before long, with eighty- 
five instrumentalists, and to cover the: United States, 
Canada, and Cuba. 3 i, Sane 

Of all the doings of Sousa, probably the thing about 
which the least got recorded in the public press was his 
accomplishment as musical director at the Great Lakes 
Training Station between May, 1917, and the time when 
war preparations ceased. When he first went on duty 
there were I50 musicians at the station. Others were 
recruited, so that in October, 1918, there were 1300 in 
active service and about 1100 were taking instruction. 
When the undertaking: was in full swing, Lieutenant 
Sousa arranged with the commandant of the station to 
form as the principal unit a “band battalion,” with an 
enrollment of 300 officers and men. On parade, the men 
were formed in four divisions, including fifteen files of 
sixteen men each and one file of twelve men, and besides 
that, two files of field music of sixteen men each. The 
petty officers included four bandmasters, one drum 
major, and one master-at-arms. Lieutenant Sousa com- 
manded. On grand reviews not only the band battalion 
but also all the regimental bands were at certain moments 
brought together, when from 1000 to 1200 men marched 


and played together. 
Such a pageant of brass as this could hardly take 


- place in time of peace, and it could be attended by’ com- 


paratively few people in time of war. The outcorhe, 
under unskilled direction, might easily be mere noise and 
bombast, but with Lieutenant Sousa in charge it must 
have been impressive. The enterprise has passed into 
history, but it is worthy of being recalled as raising the 


question whether, after alll, Sousa is not more aptly called 


’ 


the “march king” than his skill at inventing melody and 
at weaving the parts in an instrumental score imply. 
Briefly, if Sousa stands for one idea above another, is 
not that idea the parade?. He makes a good showing 

indisputably, when compared with men like Creatore, the 


In fact, the more remarkable conductors 


‘it was good old 


Italian, and Parés, the Frenchman, who specialize. in 
interpreting adaptatiohs of orchestral music; but without 
much question he makes his. best showing as the director 
of the band afoot. Not that he needs to walk at the head 
of the marching column wearing a beatskin cap and 
doing tricks of jugglery with a ball- -tipped, gold-braided 
stick, The man who does that never leads the procession 
nor the band nor anything else. He is only meant to catch 


‘the eye of the boy on the fence or ofthe girl in the win- 
dow. The job is done, really, at rehearsal, long before 
anybody turns out in the street. It is all in the tone and the 


rhythm of the playing, and those are considerations, 
especially as they apply to the march form, of which 
Sousa is a well-nigh’ incomparable master. 

Nobody who heard the Great, Lakes Band ‘playing 
at the head of the Liberty Day parade in Fifth Avenue, 
New» York, on October 12, 1918, with Lieutenant Sousa 


‘in command, can ever forget the tone, so exquisite was 


its purity, or the rhythm, so majestic was its pulsation. 
sut the matter need not be illustrated so specifically. 
Sousa’s men march, in imagination, even when they play 
in a band stand or on a concert-hall platform. And those 
who listen may, in fancy, see the procession advance and 
pass, or they may feel themselves, better still, taking part 
in it as marchers. 


Editorial Notes 


Can Canada, with;a 1o-mile dam across the Straits 
of Belle Isle, warm up her climate and that of New 
I‘ngland by deflecting the cold Labrador Current away 
from the Straits and the Gulf of St. Lawrence? The 
subject has all the interest and excitement of a parlor 
puzzle. One might put it like this: Where would the 
Gulf Stream, relieved of contact with the Labrador Cur- 
rent, go? Where would the Labrador Current go? 
\Vould the two currents hobnob together in mid-ocean 
again, or would the Labrador Current shoot up north 
with its icebergs and thus relieve the Eastern Hemisphere 
of a public nuisance? Would Massachusetts become like 
Virginia and the British Isles like Labrador? Or, if the 
Gulf Stream keeps on its present course, would England 
and I*rance become tropical because of the disappearance 
of its chilly friend, the Labrador Current? Would the 
Gulf Stream go to Greenland and the Labrador Current 
down to the Gulf? And, last but not least, if the 
Labrador Current were to make tracks for Europe, and 
render things there arctic, would the Irish question be 
automatically settled once for all and peace be restored by 
freezing out the inhabitants? And then, as an absolutely 
final question, what will the European, the man most 
interested about it, have to say? 

Ir UNcLE Sam is to believe his present critics 
he must be in a sad fix whichever way he looks at 
matters. He is told that he came too late into the 
war, and then he is assured that he really provided 
Europe with the sinews of war, and so did his 
share from the first. He is told that the tremen- 
dous sum which Europe paid to America during the war 
has upset the equilibrium of the world, and that if he 
exacts the $10,000,000,000 still due him the act will 
entail sacrifices that will reduce European nations to a 
state of slavery. -Thus he hears that he is in duty bound 
to wipe the $10,000,000,000 off the slate and hasten the 
day of reconstruction by twenty-five years. And just when 
he is considering the advisability of this step, some one 
holds: up a warning. finger and tells him he must tund 
the debt, while another roars at him “Don't you do it, 
Sam. Exact every penny, at the rate of $1,000,000,000 
a year, in order that your unemployed can go to work 
and have wages to buy things with and thus reduce vour 
taxation by over $1,500,000,000!" And then 1s heard an- 
other voice: “But how are you going to collect it, Sam?” 
3y that time, the Symbol of his country, having been fur- 
ther assured that he is responsible for the militarism and 
imperalism rampant in [Xurope and a hundred and one 
other things, may well be excused if he puts his fingers 
in his ears and, ‘parodying Mercutio, cries “A plague on 
beth your arguments!” 
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AN EXCELLENT example of the way in which words 
have changed their meaning in the popular mind and 
retained their original sense in the eyes of the law, was 
given in the House of Commons, during the discussion 
ofthe duty on licenses for male servants. Mr. Hagge 
objected to the term “menial capacity.”” He would like 
to know. the meaning of the word “menial,” and why suci: 
an adjective had found its way into an Act of Parliament. 
Sir Robert Horne met ‘both questions with a single 
answer. He admitted that in common parlance the word 
“menial” had rather a derogatory suggestion. The reason 
why he had used it was because the Law Courts did so. 
Originally there was nothing derogatory about the word; 
Anglo-Saxon which had reference to a 
in any bad sense. 
“varlet” originally 
a peasant at- 


demesne, and conveyed no servility 
Sir Robert might have added that 
meant a knight’s follower, and “villain” 
tached to a farm. 
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ANOTHER attempt has been made to remove the for- 
midable obstacle which divides the two branches of the 
legal profession in England. Mr. Percy, who has intro- 
duced a bill with that object into the House of Commons, 
sees no reason why a man should not. be a barrister and 
a solicitor at the same'time. As the law is, a solicitor 
cannot rise, whatever his abilities may be, to be Lord 
Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, a judge of the High 
Court, or even a County Court Judge. Mr. Justice 
Bailhache,. for instance, would never have reached the 
bench had he continued as a solicitor, as he began. The 
most famous instance of changing over is that of Lord 
Russell of Killowen, who practiced as a solicitor in Bel- 
fast, was called to the Bar in London, and became Lord 
Chief Justice of England. If Mr. Percy's bill becomes 
law, the way to the woolsack will be as tree to a solicitor 
as it is now to a barrister. 


“AMPHIBIOUS” is out of date. The world needs a 
new word for the winged machines which fly, swim and 
run. ‘These “tribious” creatures surely justify the coin- 
ing of a new term. 
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